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Mystery of “America’s” editors 
Eprtor: I find your editorial comment, 
“Mystery of movie morals” (Am. 9/10/49), 
open to criticism. 

Because we are talking about Holly- 
wood only, we must rule out as irrelevant 
two sentences: “ [Fr. Masterson] said that 
the percentage of films containing objec- 
tionable material had increased from more 
than 15 per cent in 1945-46 to better than 
25 per cent today. He ascribed this con- 
dition partly to the influx of foreign films, 
of which more than 52 per cent have been 
found objectionable since last November.” 
Analyzed, this means an increase of 18 
per cent to 28 per cent over the four-year 
period for all films, or—if I may guess— 
from 18 per cent to 25 per cent for Holly- 
wood films. And a four-year 7-per-cent in- 
crease, while certainly not good, can hardly 
be held to indicate a “moral tailspin.” 

In the field of domestic films, confusion 
is worse confounded, for we have the posi- 
tive findings of the MPAA reviewers and 
the negative findings of the Legion of 
Decency. MPAA said that approximately 
70 per cent of Hollywood productions were 
suitable for general family patronage; the 
Legion said that less than 20 per cent of 
Hollywood productions were not suitable 
for general family patronage—or that more 
than 80 per cent were suitable. 

This ten-per-cent difference seems hardly 
sufficient basis for the New Yorkerish jibe: 
“What paper d’ya read, huh?” Further- 
more, the two reports (MPAA and Legion 
of Decency) give no ground whatever for 
saying that Hollywood productions are 
morally either in a tailspin or a zoom, for 
both say practically the same thing. Out- 
side the editorial itself, I see no mystery. 

As for the conclusion: “A frank and 
clear report” from Mr. Johnston is not 
what the average reader of AMERICA ex- 
pects or desires. What he does expect and 
desire is a clear report from the editors of 
AMERICA: a report that will give him a 
clear idea of the state of movie morals. 

Tuomas E. Ampross, S.J. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


(The “mystery” does not lie in the fact 
that the MPAA says 70 per cent of the 
films were suitable for family patronage 
and that the Legion says 20 per cent were 
not; it lies in the first organization’s impli- 
cation that the movies are improving and 
in the second organization’s charge that 
they are deteriorating. In other words, is 
the ten-per-cent gap being narrowed or 
widened? The aeronautical terminology 
may have been off the beam, but doesn’t 
the moral status of the movies still, from 
these two accounts, remain mysterious?— 
Ep.) 


Explosive quiet 

Epitor: I was reading John Greenway’s 
“Why teachers leave their jobs” (Am. 
9/10/49) when I was brought up short by 
the neatest bit of double-barreled irony it 
has ever been my good fortune to discover: 
“She finally left the profession for the quiet 
of library work—at no greater salary.” 

The quiet of library work. At no greater 
salary. Ah well, mgybe she went to the 
cloistered halls of a college library or a 
law library or even a technical library. 
But let’s suppose for the moment that she 
found a position in the kind of place which 
spells library to most people—the public 
library. Even the adult departments of 
public libraries are humming today. Adults 
will talk and argue with the librarian; 
high-school students will giggle and fool; 
babies will bellow or race up and down 
while Daddy or Mother selects books on 
azimuths or appliquéing, or unloads the 
family troubles on the desk assistant. The 
children’s room buzzes with activity. Maybe 
the eighth grade from the nearby public 
school is having a catalog drill, entailing 
shrill discussion. Maybe the story hour is 
in progress and, let us hope, the youngsters 
are chortling their approval. Maybe we are 
trying out good music on the victrola. 
Certainly the little children are sliding and 
tumbling on our marble floors while big 
brother or sister is begging the librarian 
to find something about how the American 
Indians counted, or what causes color-blind- 
ness. No, the library is no place for people 
with jangled nerves. 

Salaries? I only wish the average libra- 
rian could hope to receive as large a salary 
as the average teacher may expect to re- 
ceive. Annual increments are something we 
hope the millenium may bring. And re- 
member, the educational requirements for 
librarians are high. In the system for which 
I work, any librarian who wishes to ad- 
vance beyond the very lowest step must 
have five years of college. Some of our 
personnel have six years of college work 
behind them. We work longer hours, have 
shorter vacations and receive smaller sal- 
aries than the teachers in the local schools. 
Why don’t we change over? That’s our 
secret. 


Flushing, N. Y. E. M. SHEEHAN 





Epitor: In our issue of September 10, the 
reviewer of Purple Shamrock was inad- 
vertently not identified. The reviewer was 
James B. Kelley. We did not intend to 
deprive Mr. Kelley of his due recognition, 
and take this occasion to apologize for the 
proofreader’s oversight.—Lir. Eb. 
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Bolstering our Alaskan defense 
Even before the Russian atom-bomb revelation, U. S. 
and Canadian military heads were glancing nervously at 

q our northernmost frontiers. On the Alaskan front, where 
attack might most probably be expected in the event of 

i war with Russia, we were and are almost completely 
unprepared. In early September General Bradley and his 

‘ Joint Chiefs of Staff, along with Canadian military au- 

| thorities, took a long look at these northern approaches. 


on 


' The upshot of the official trip is “Operation Cross In- 
© dex”: military maneuvers to ascertain defense possibili- 
6 | ties, which will take place during January and February 
: in Alaska and the Yukon. The bomber route across the 
Arctic is not only the shortest from Russian centers to 
‘ the U. S.; it is also the obvious way to establish an 
« occupation wedge on this continent. If the Russians could 
; push down as far as Alaska and the Yukon, they would 
‘ already have a broad foothold on the continent and still 
‘ be only eighty miles from Russian soil across Bering 
9 : Strait. And that isn’t all. Just south and east of that 
‘ position are two of the fattest prizes any invading force 
‘ could hope to find. To the east, and not more than three 
. 14 | + hundred miles from the Arctic itself, lies the one reliable 
16 | Source of high-grade uranium ore so far tapped on this 
; _ ‘continent. This Eldorado vein, which is being worked at 
} + Port Radium on the eastern shore of Great Bear Lake, 
WM | ‘ is the reason why Canada is listed with the Belgian Congo 
| 
| 
| 
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+ as one of the two good sources of pitchblende for the 
‘manufacture of atomic explosives available to the de- 
“mocracies. Almost directly south are the new and fabu- 
‘lously wealthy oil fields of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
* Operation Cross Index will find out how we can best 
‘ protect these assets, which some day we may badly need 





19 to protect ourselves. 
le s 
~ ‘China speaks up 
ff ‘ To control flood waters effectively it is futile to build 
d ‘a dike on only one side of a swollen stream. Thus graphi- 
7 ™ ‘cally did Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Chairman of the Chinese 
z Delegation to the United Nations, paint the picture of 
J. our efforts to stem the tide of world communism. In a 
at * speech before the General Assembly, Dr. Tsiang bluntly 
.. 5 accused the United States of a lack of realism. The Mar- 
shall Plan and the Atlantic Pact have provided the dike 
ig 25 for the protection of Western Europe but, charged Dr. 
ris 26 Tsiang, we are allowing the floodwaters to inundate the 
ah 2 East. He also had a few forthright accusations for the 
} benefit of the Soviet Union. He stated that the crisis in 
ney 28 China was directly precipitated by Russia’s meddling in 
_— the internal affairs of his country and that the Soviet was 
using the Chinese Communist Party as a lever to under- 
—_ _ mine the independence of all Asia. The address of Dr. 
I, No.‘ Tsiang was but a prelude. The Chinese delegation is 
wr ' determined to bring formal charges against Russia be- 
_Can-_—fore the United Nations. At this writing they await only 
eee __ formulation and the proper timing for submission. The 
Office.‘ procedure may prove embarrassing to the United States. 
va of | It is hard to conceive how we could take sides. The 
week.| | Whole burden of the State Department’s White Paper on 
Office. China was to prove that our Government was justified in 
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leaving China to the mercy of the Reds. We cannot sup- 
port China now when she brings her case before the 
United Nations. If we do, Mr. Vishinsky is going to 
find the White Paper an eminently quotable document. 
In any case, it would seem that China does not expect 
decisive action on the part of the United Nations. What 
China wants is a chance to appeal to world public opin- 
ion in the hope that Western recognition of the new 
communist regime formed at Peiping will be delayed. 
There is some reason to think that Secretary of State 
Acheson’s explanation, in his September 19 address on 
Latin America, that we sometimes recognize governments 
of which we do not approve, may really have been meant 
to foreshadow. recognition of communist China. This 
issue must soon be faced. 


Showdown in steel 

Three days before the strike deadline, set for Friday 
midnight September 30, the U.S. Steel Corporation 
offered to accept the 10-cent package recommended by the 
President’s Steel Industry Board provided that the union 
agree to worker contributions both for pensions and 
health insurance. A similar offer had been made the 
week before by the small Follansbee Steel Corporation, 
which specified that its employes contribute three cents 
an hour to supplement company payments of six cents to 
a pension fund. Since the union turned a cold shoulder 
to this proposal, on the grounds that it was inconsistent 
with the steel panel’s recommendations and would lower 
the workers’ take-home pay, the rejection of U.S. Steel’s 
offer, which was handed to corporation president Benja- 
min Fairless on October 28, was to be expected. Thus the 
sole remaining issue between the industry and the union 
is this: shall the companies pay the whole cost of social 
insurance or shall the workers also be obliged to con- 
tribute something? Despite the fact that approximately 
half the social insurance programs now in effect in 
American industry are financed exclusively by employers, 
the steel industry resolutely continues to argue that non- 
contributory benefits are “revolutionary,” “socialistic” 
and destructive of worker morale. Even as U. S. Steel 
was making its last offer to the union, the Ford Motor 
Company, which no one has ever charged with babying 
its employes or with fostering revolution and socialism, 
announced that it had agreed to a non-contributory pen- 
sion program costing 834 cents an hour. To stand as 
firmly as it is doing, “on principle,” the steel industry, 
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which apparently thinks with one mind, must feel it is 
dealing with an ex cathedra pronouncement. 


Is industry sincere about pensions? 

If the steel industry, by insisting on contributory pen- 
sions despite the contrary recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s panel, precipitates a strike, it will mark the climax 
of a series of blunders going back more than a decade. 
These blunders all stem from a failure to appreciate the 
strong urge for security engendered by the great depres- 
sion of 1929, What makes this failure especially discon- 
certing—and suggests a double standard of morality—is 
the solicitude steel executives have shown for their own 
security. Surely, the difficulties in which the industry finds 
itself are largely of its own making. Some time ago we 
asked a prominent labor official why the unions were 
pushing for more generous retirement allowances under 
the Social Security Act and at the same time demanding 
pension systems from industry. As we remember his 
answer, which was illuminating if not satisfying, it went 
something like this: 

When we pointed out to industry that the workers 

wanted pensions because payments under the Social 

Security Act were ludicrously inadequate, we were 

told to take our difficulties to Washington. When 

we did that, we found big business lobbying against 
any extension of coverage or increase in benefits 
under the present law. We had no other choice, 
therefore, except to press the pension issue on in- 
dustry as vigorously as we knew how. 
What this labor leader said appears to be true. During 
the present session of Congress, a lobby called Unem- 
ployment Advisors, Inc., which spent $45,499 during the 
first half of the year, has been opposing Administration 
plans to liberabize social-security laws. Among the con- 
tributors to its war chest are General Motors, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Armco Steel, Great Lakes Steel, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber, and many another top-flight cor- 
poration. If industry has any answer to its seeming in- 
sincerity, we would like to hear it. 


Is “bigness” bad? 

Some of the recent cases brought by the Anti-trust 
Division of the U. S. Department of Justice suggest a 
new approach to monopoly which has considerable sup- 
port in the 8lst Congress. In a communication to the 
New York Times on September 8, Congressman Emanuel 
Celler, who is heading a House committee investigation 
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into monopoly practices, stated the issue in unambiguous 
terms. “Is bigness per se undesirable,” he asked, “in the 
economic, political and social sense?” Hitherto “bigness” 
was not held to be an infringement of the anti-trust laws 
unless it was used to restrict competition. But “bigness” 
is getting bigger all the time. Concentration of economic 
power goes on apace. “If the growth is not checked,” 
asks Congressman Celler, “is not statism inevitable? Will 
not freedom of opportunity for the individual to start in 
a business of his own be drastically curtailed?” The 
Congressman did not profess to know the answers but he 
intends to find out through the probings of his commit- 
tee. While the anti-trust cases against AT&T-Western 
Electric, the *Big Four” packers, the du Pont empire 
and the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company (A&P) 
are aimed at alleged anti-competitive practices, they are 
certain at the same time to illustrate the problems of 
bigness. In this way they will complement the work of 
the Celler Committee. According to Business Week, this 
development should be followed very closely. It indicates 
a determination to shift the emphasis of the anti-trust laws 
from protection of the consumer to protection of the small 
businessman. That is why A&P’s protests that its prices 
are lower than its competitors’ will not cut much ice 
in Washington. 


CIO conventions 

The three important conventions of CIO afhliates held 
last month provided no comfort at all for the Stalinist 
clique as the national CIO convention drew near. This 
national meeting is scheduled to open in Cleveland, Octo- 
ber 31. From the stormy sessions of the National Mari- 
time Union, President Joseph Curran, who turned against 
the Communists two years ago, emerged stronger than 
ever. When the New York meeting adjourned, the Com- 
munists, together with supporters of the Ku Klux Klan, 
found themselves barred not only from office but also 
from membership in the union. In Toronto the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers completely 
exonerated L. S. Buckmaster and reinstated him as presi- 
dent. To make the victory complete, the delegates filled 


all fifteen places on the executive board with the presi-. 


dent’s supporters. Buckmaster was suspended by the old 
executive board several months ago for attempting to 
clean up—as was his constitutional right—a small left- 
wing local in Pottstown, Pennsylvania. While this was 
not a clean-cut fight between Communists and the right 
wing, none of the Comrades supported President Buck- 
master. Only in the convention of the Electrical Workers 
at Cleveland could the CP’ers find any consolation. The 
Fitzgerald-Emspak-Matles slate completely controlled the 
convention and was re-elected. Observers noted that on 
all the test votes, however, the pro-communist machine 
could muster only a three-to-two majority. In former 
years it always managed to win by five or six to one. If 
UE is expelled at the national CIO convention, along with 
other communist-controlled affiliates, it will take out of 
the CIO not many more than 250,000 of UE’s 400,000 
members. A solid nucleus will remain for any plans the 
CIO may have for recapturing the lost membership. 
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Thirty years of ILO 

It was a happy inspiration which led the NCWC News 
Service to invite the Director-General, David Morse, to 
write a story on the thirtieth anniversary of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. Among all international organ- 
izations, the ILO has a special place in the affections of 
Catholics. This is partly due to its aim—the promotion 
of social justice through uniform labor laws—and partly 
to the fact that the ILO realizes an idea which Catholics 
have advocated for more than half a century. Way back 
in the 1880's the Catholic social movement recommended 
an international conference on uniform labor laws. At 
the first non-governmental International Association of 
Labor Legislation in 1900, the Vatican was officially 
represented. When the ILO was established in October, 
1919, in conjunction with the League of Nations, students 
of Rerum Novarum saw in it a reflection of proposals 
advanced by Leo XIII in 1891. From the very begin- 
ning, its relations with the Christian trade unions and 
employers’ associations of Europe have been most 
friendly, and a French Jesuit, Rev. Albert Le Roy, has 
been a member of the permanent secretariat for many 
years. At the present time sixty nations are members of 
ILO, which is now a part of the United Nations. At the 
annual meetings, each nation is represented by a delega- 
tion composed of an employer, a trade unionist and a 
government official. More than anything else this tri- 
partite approach explains why the various conventions 
and recommendations of the ILO have been widely 
adopted by the member nations. While a great deal re- 
mains to be done, great progress toward uniform labor 
standards has been made. Much of it is due to the ILO. 


Veterans’ Administration pays out 

$21 billion is a lot of money to give away, but Veter- 
ans’ Administration has done it. That huge sum is the 
amount that VA has paid out in benefits to veterans of 
World War II. VA’s statement of September 24 revealed 
that by July 31 almost $8 billion has been paid for edu- 
cation and training under the GI bill, and close to an- 
other billion for similar services to disabled vets. Com- 
pensation and pensions to veterans or their survivors 
have cost VA just over $4.5 billion. Life-insurance costs, 
unemployment benefits, automobiles for disabled veterans 
and housing for paralyzed veterans were among the other 
items that added up to the vast total. VA has recently 
been trying to reduce its expenditures, quite rightly. 
Looseness in the system of approving schools for Gl 
studies, for instance, has helped expenses to rocket be- 
yond all predicted figures. But VA has been subject to 
a good deal of adverse comment for its effort because, 
in tightening its rules in the interest of saving money, it 
apparently went too far. It adopted regulations that 
could be used against serious and legitimate studies as 
well as against the so-called “hobby” studies in which 
the abuse lay. Moreover, there was some confusion and 
ridicule because VA first published on September 15 a 
release informing some veterans interested in new train- 
ing courses that September 12—which had already be- 
come history—was the deadline for applying for eligibil- 


ity under the GI bill. This deadline has since been post- 
poned. Alert citizens have been performing their proper 
duty in checking on VA’s activities and mistakes. Some 
have been made and are being corrected. But, by and 
large, VA has handled its huge programs with real un- 
derstanding of the veterans’ problems. 


College prexy goes to school 

Dr. Richard Daniel Weigle, new president of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, has decided to take the college’s 
“Great Books” course in short-cut form in order to learn 
something about the novel curriculum first-hand. “The 
St. John’s curriculum is so different from the conven- 
tional college course,” says this graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and former official in the Department of State, 
“that anyone coming here directly from the standard 
academic background would better start studying the 
curriculum before he starts talking about it.” St. John’s, 
of course, builds its four-year course around the reading 
of “100 Great Books” in the humanities, science and 
mathematics. One interesting revision adopted lately was 
the substitution of two years of Greek for a year each 
of Latin and Greek. The great advantage of a college 
course devoted entirely to the reading of the classics in 
all fields studied is that it makes a clean break with the 
second-hand summaries found in textbooks. Students 
make immediate contact with the greatest minds in hu- 
man history by reading exactly what they wrote. This 
system also has weaknesses, of course. For one thing, it 
requires exceptionally able students and highly competent 
instructors. Catholic colleges are beginning to utilize the 
“Great Books” technique to some extent. Dr. Anton C. 
Pegis’ The Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas is 
widely used in courses in philosophy. The University of 
Detroit teaches all its political theory from the books of 
the masters. Where the Papal encyclicals are read in 
social-science courses, the “Great Books” method is 
really in use. In literature, of course, it is idle to spend 
much time on secondary sources. AMERICA gave impetus 
to this trend through its series of articles published as 
The Great Books: A Christian Appraisal (Devin-Adair, 
1949). A second volume will appear shortly under Father 
Gardiner’s editorship. 


Australian bishops on education ; 
The 1949 social-justice statement of the Catholic hier- 
archy of Australia is devoted to Christian Education in a 
Democratic Community (Renown Press, Carnegie, S.E. 9, 
Victoria; three pence). Readers of AMERICA should 
understand the administrative system of the Australian 
educational set-up (AM. 4/23/49). It is also explained 
in our pamphlet, The Right to Educate. The bishops com- 
plain about the unjust financial burdens the Church has 
suffered for eighty years as a result of legislation much 
like that under which Catholic schools in the U. S. have 
operated. They charge the school system of their country 
with its share of responsibility for the social evils pre- 
valent throughout the land. Much stress is laid upon the 
role of the teacher. “The teacher cannot be a mere 
gramophone,” they point out. Teachers must teach “ideas 
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of some kind.” The supposition that instruction can be 
limited to “facts” is contested. What they ask is that the 
classroom pass on to each new generation the treasured 
values of Western civilization. The bishops feel that the 
notion of equality has been exaggerated to a point where 
good manners and “a well-reasoned respect for authority” 
are considered rather undemocratic. Freedom of intellec- 
tual training, freedom of choice of vocation, freedom of 
local control and freedom in religious education must be 
safeguarded. The hierarchy “have no objection” to the 
use of an agreed syllabus for religious instruction in the 
state schools, though they would not allow its use for 
Catholic children. Regarding sex instruction, while stress: 
ing the obligation of parents, they feel that “the teachers 
must do the best they can to remedy the deficiencies of 
the home training,” although they oppose instruction in 
mixed classes. As for the education of girls, they believe 
it should stress the vocation of motherhood. 


Sponsor a refugee! 

Under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, a DP cannot 
be admitted to the U. S. unless a guarantee is provided 
that he will have a job that will not displace a U. S. citi- 
zen, and that he will be assured of safe and sanitary 
living quarters which will not deprive an American family 
of similar housing. Of 205,000 DP’s whose entrance is 
authorized, 80,000 have been admitted under these guar- 
antees. The impression has got around that refugee 
agencies have a backlog of assurances and are receiving 
no more. That is not true. Many more DP’s could be 
handled if individuals and groups would come forward 
with housing and job guarantees. This is particularly true 
if sponsors are looking for agricultural workers. There 
are thousands of DP farm workers who could begin their 
happy journey to the U. S. in short order if enough spon- 
sorships were available. A movement will very probably 
soon be started for parishes, as such, to sponsor DP 
families, out of a motive of charity. Individual sponsor- 
ships have too often been activated by self-interest. This 
will represent a chance for every pastor in the country 
to lead his people in corporate practical charity toward 
the DP’s. Individuals may still send their guarantees of 
sponsorship to the DP Commission of their State, to 
the U.S. Displaced Persons Commission at Washington, 
to their diocesan director of the Bishops’ Resettlement 
Committee, NCWC. 


Illusion of not being “on the square” 

When you photograph two persons at unequal dis- 
tances, one will naturally appear larger than the other. 
You can greatly exaggerate this apparent difference by 
setting them in a room which looks rectangular, but 
really has slanting walls and a sloping floor. When you 
reveal the room’s lopsided shape, the illusion vanishes. 
Such optical deceptions have beguiled artists and archi- 
tects from time immemorial. Medieval stained glass dis- 
torted human features in order that they should seem 
normal when viewed from a distance. Byzantine mural- 
ists elongated their mosaic figures for the same purpose. 
The Greeks played tricks with the walls and columns of 
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the Parthenon. Psychologists at Princeton University, 
studying this phenomenon, note that the supposedly 
rectangular room deceives us because the observer as- 
sumes, subconsciously, that the room is rectangular. If 
you have always lived in square rooms, pseudo-square 
rooms will easily fool you. A new method of psychologi- 
cal analysis, says Professor Merle Lawrence of the Prince- 
ton Department of Psychology, may develop from this 
type of experiment. You can reason back from a man’s 
illusions to the sort of life he has been leading. Wives, 
we suppose, might ingeniously contrive subconscious- 
revealing traps for unsuspecting husbands; and vice 
versa. We are not psychologists, and fail to catch the 
full novelty of what artists seem to have known for 
centuries. However, if this new analysis is at hand, we 
suggest it might be applied to some of our good journal- 
istic friends in Italy and elsewhere who persist in seeing 
the “imperialist” United States as the opposite number 
of “imperialist” Russia. Such analysis might reveal that 
their subconscious mind has been cleverly tricked by the 
slanting walls and sloping floors of the Comintern’s cun- 
ningly contrived political propaganda. There must be 
some such reason why U. S. foreign policy, which seems 
“on the square” to us, looks like some kind of a trap to 
others. 


On the pennant races 

In the week following President Truman’s revelation 
that Russia has the bomb, it may shock our loyal readers 
if we observe that both major league races have been 
humdingers. As we go to press, the Boston Red Sox and 
our crippled Yankees are tied for first place, with the 
Bosox favored. Though our Brooklyn friends will not 
yet concede that their beloved “Bums” are out of it, the 
St. Louis Cardinals, according to the sports’ expert on 
our staff, look like a good bet in the National. But he 
could well be wrong and the Dodger fans right. A resilient 
young club, the “Bums” bounced back into a tie with the 
Cards, with only three games to go, when almost every- 
body had given up on them. Anyway, whoever wins, 
there’s going to be a World Series and, atom bomb or no 
atom bomb, for about a week millions of people in the 
country will be thinking and talking of nothing else. May- 
be that is the tragedy of our country, and of all the democ- 
racies, that the thought of war is far from the minds of 
the people. They refuse to become excited over a crisis, at 
least for very long. So intent are they in knocking some 
fun out of life that until the enemy is at the gates no 
one can impose much discipline on them. Is it not pos- 
sible, however, that this somewhat carefree, irresponsible 
approach to life is also our strength, especially at the 
present time? Surely, no one reading about the 62,000 
people who watched the Bosox beat the Yankees exactly 
three days after Mr. Truman’s historic announcement 
about the bomb will believe Soviet propaganda that we 
are a warmongering nation. Should a test of arms come 
between ourselves and Russia, which God forbid, such 
countries as are yet free from the Soviet yoke will know 
what to make of it. Because we flocked to ball games 
instead of to drill grounds, they will be our allies. 
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UNDERSCORINGS 














The big, fine-looking man with the sculptured head, 
the horn-rimmed glasses, the inevitable cigar and the 
best sense of timing in Washington left town this week 
for an absence that may be long or short. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg is ill and only an examination, which he 
has long delayed, will show how ill. But his departure 
affords opportunity to remark on the truly historic serv- 
ices of this U. S. Senator who contributed so much 
enlightenment to this country’s postwar foreign policy. 

Since his “conversion” to an internationalist position 
toward the end of World War II, the Senator from 
Michigan has been a dominant figure in almost every suc- 
cessive phase of developing U. S. policy abroad—save 
that in the Far East. He represented the U. S. as dele- 
gate at London, Paris, Rio and elsewhere. He helped 
hammer out the structure of the United Nations at the 
San Francisco conference. He helped get acceptance for 
the UN Charter in Washington—it was easy enough then, 
of course, because after the hell of war everyone was 
against sin. But it has not always been easy sledding since 
then. Mr. Vandeaberg strove energetically to give forward 
direction to a Republican Party which sometimes seemed 
ready to turn back toward the isolationism of the period 
before the war. 

This man’s success in tearing the isolationist group 
away from its old moorings surely had much to do with 
the Republican victory in the 1946 congressional elec- 
tions. When the GOP came to power, Mr. Vandenberg 
became chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. He chose to use his position beneficently in fur- 
thering U. S. participation in world affairs. Perhaps no 
Foreign Relations Committee ever turned out more 
work, Its chairman was understandably proud of an un- 
broken record of unanimous committee votes emphasiz- 
ing the force of our position. 

At Paris Mr. Vandenberg had much to do with the 
stiffening of U. S. policy in relation to Russia. At home 
his role never was that of mere rubber stamp to a blue- 
print fashioned exclusively downtown and then sent to 
Capitol Hill. Secretaries of State went to the Hill to 
seek his counsel. He himself provided leadership; the 
Vandenberg resolution of 1948 opened the path for the 
North Atlantic Pact of 1949. Bipartisanship in foreign 
policy never covered so much ground as was widely be- 
lieved, but where it did apply he gave it stature by force 
of earnest personal appeal in the Senate. He had no hand 
in shaping our policy toward China, and considered some 
of our mistakes there tragic. 

There is talk, now and then, that Senators no longer 
Tun to giants. Some ask where are the Clays, Calhouns, 
Websters and Stephen Douglases. But there have been 
good men in recent years, too. When they write the final 
record, Arthur Vandenberg’s name will be high on the 
scroll. CHaARLEs Lucey 


The Catholic Committee of the South has appointed a 
new regional chairman of its Labor-Industry Department. 
He is Rev. Maurice V. Shean, C.O., of Rock Hill, S. C. 
Father Shean has served as mediator and arbitrator in 
Eastern labor conflicts and has conducted classes in in- 
dustrial relations for several years. 

>» Prime Minister Pandit Nehru of India has appointed 
the first priest delegate to the United Nations’ current 
General Assembly. The new delegate, Rev. Jerome 
d’Souza, S.J., a member of the Constituent Assembly of 
the Central Government of India, is one of India’s out- 
standing educators. 

P State Senator Joseph N. Langan, after a harassing 
session in the Alabama legislature, began classes again 
as a student at Springhill College in Mobile. He also 
joins the Faculty as lecturer in American Government. 
He will take courses leading to a bachelor’s degree in 
social science. While studying and teaching he will con- 
tinue his law practice and fulfill the duties of city attorney 
of Chickasaw and president of the Governor’s board for 
veteran training in Alabama. 

>In its mid-September session, the General Synod of 
the Church of England in Canada, meeting at Halifax, 
issued a protest against any proposal to name a Canadian 
Ambassador to the Vatican. 

> Of great interest to Irish-Americans is the new Irish- 
American Research Institute recently set up at 20 Merrion 
Square, Dublin, Ireland. Staffed with university-trained 
legal, historical and photographic experts, it provides 
Americans of Irish descent with partioulars about their 
Irish ancestors and relatives. The work is coordinated by 
the former Chief Herald of Ireland and Genealogical 
Officer, Mr. Edward A. McLysaght, M.A., D. Litt., 
M.R.1.A. 

> In Paris the Centre de Documentation Sacerdotale has 
launched a new campaign to encourage vacations to the 
priesthood. France needs 10,000 new priests to administer 
13,000 parishes that have no pastors. 

P A recent decree of the Hungarian Government made 
religious instruction optional. Parents were advised to 
make their wishes in this respect known to school authori- 
ties. The Government forthwith was overwhelmed with 
demands requesting religious education. Evidently dis- 
tressed by this unexpected volume of paper work, officials 
finally decreed that in future it would require notification 
only from parents who do not want religious education 
for their children. Well over 90 per cent want religious 
education in Hungary. 
> The National Sculpture Society announces a competi- 
tion in ecclesiastical sculpture for prizes up to $1,000. 
Sculptors desiring to compete may apply to the National 
Sculpture Society, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
competition is open to all sculptors working in the 
U. S., and the closing date is April 30, 1950. D.F. 
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Atomic crisis 


On September 23 President Truman announced that the 
Russians had exploded the atom bomb. The date, which 
was the eve of the Feast of Our Lady of Ransom, recalls 
the time seven centuries ago when civilized Christendom 
was faced with the might of the Saracens. Minds were 
confused when the death-dealing weapons from the East 
threatened Christian hearths and homes. Courageous men 
were then called by Mary to prayer, penance and acts 
of heroic charity. In response to her appeal, many offered 
themselves in ransom to the Saracen powers. 

Mankind is never prepared for great calamities or even 
for great warnings. We have already forgotten the ex- 
citement that prevailed when in 1945 the Hiroshima 
explosion burst upon the unsuspecting world. Through 
the intervening years, we have been lulled by the sense 
of reprieve. Now that the reprieve has expired and the 
Russians have the “absolute weapon,” nothing stands 
between us and the bomb’s havoc but a free choice to 
be made by unpredictable human beings. We have some- 
what the same sensation as a man crossing a street who 
sees a drunken driver bearing down upon him in de- 
fiance of traffic signals. 

What immediate precautions we can set up against an 
atomic war are a matter of statesmanship and are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in our pages (see pp. 12-14). Sound 
statesmanship, however, supposes that we fulfill a duty 
that lies not in the realm of politics but in that of the 
spirit. It is time for a national examination of conscience. 
In no small degree we owe our plight today to our own 
sins. Over our atomic situation hangs the poison cloud 
of Hiroshima. Material safeguards, so useful for other 
purposes, in this case offer little or nothing for our 
protection. The terrible dialog of atom-bomb threats is 
being spoken today not by jet bombers and radar screens, 
but in the inner realms of the human spirit. Never was 
there a time when the utter futility of materialism was 
more in evidence. 

Why, then, need the conscience of the American peo- 
ple be burdened any longer by subservience to material- 
ism’s tin gods? The religious sense of this country has 
too long been on the defensive, anxiously trying to justify 
its position, somewhat as if a sane person were trying 
to justify reason to a madman. Practices that spring from 
materialism lie heavy upon the American conscience. 
They represent treason to America’s rightful prestige, 
and a detriment to the confidence that the free nations 
of the world should place in us. Social injustices, scan- 
dalous public and private waste of our national resources, 
willful economic individualism and selfishness, racial dis- 
criminations, religious illiteracy, disruption of family life 
and family morals, divorce, birth-control, irresponsible 
educational practices: all these are the source and effect 
alike of the growing disease of materialism. The present 
hour calls for us to lay the knife to the roots of this 
cancer in our American life. 

Materialism’s stronghold is the decay of the sense of 
sin. Our national examination of conscience should re- 


mind the nation as never before that God’s infinite holi- 
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ness cannot be indefinitely mocked, ever though we may 
place no limits upon His infinite mercy. 

October 13 of this year is the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the sixth and final apparition of Our Lady to the 
three peasant children at Fatima. The central point of 
her message was a direct charge to Christian faith and 
penance: “Men must correct their faults and ask pardon 
for their sins.” To this charge Our Lady added the 
motive: “In order that they no longer offend Our Lord, 
who is already too much offended.” 

An overwhelming weight of occurrences has confirmed 
the warnings of Fatima. Recalled now in the light of the 
atomic bomb, these words remind us that war, famine 
and even total destruction are but relative evils, com- 
pared with the absolute evil of offending God. Ignorance 
of primary religious truths and neglect of religious prac- 
tice have so greatly weakened this sense of sin in a great 
many American minds that a direct appeal to re- 
pentance often falls upon stony ground. All the more 
reason, therefore, for us as Catholics and as believers in 
the goodness and majesty of God to prove that we are 
conscious of the wound which sin has inflicted upon 
our nation, and to appeal to the entire American people 
to delay no longer in ridding our nation’s conscience of 
materialism, the seed-ground of death. 


Is grace at meals a dodo? 


Mary Elizabeth, aged eight, was asked to say grace be- 
fore dinner—strictly speaking, to ask a blessing—to show 
the company how smart and devout she was. Her father 
was a radio announcer. The little girl gathered her wits 
for a minute and then came out with: “This food comes 
to us through the courtesy of Almighty God.” 

It doesn’t surprise us that Mary Elizabeth knew a 
grace for mealtime, much as we may pine for a little 
more orthodoxy. A recent survey shows that 53 per cent 
of children between five and ten years know some sim- 
ple grace. Of those over ten and under sixteen, only 31 
per cent know or remember one. And after sixteen? A 
parlous defection! Only 18 per cent of men and women 
(with percentages about even between them) know any 
grace, even a Mary-Elizabeth type. But—happy sign!— 
they were not happy in their ignorance: 82 per cent 
thought they ought to know a grace. So the ingenious 


publisher who made the survey is now going to get out — 


a set of table mats with graces spelled out on them. If 
you will write for his name, we'll give it to you. It is, of 
course, unthinkable that we will get any requests, because 
Catholics preserve the lovely, age-old custom of saying 


grace. 
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Oh, yes? At every meal? And by father? It is cute 
for the smallest child to say grace, but the father, re- 
member, is head of the house. And grace after meals, 
too? It is courteous to God to thank Him for the food 
He has blessed. Or is it only when the priest is visiting? 
The Angelus, unhappily, is about as dead as the dodo 
in the devotional life of U. S. Catholics. Do we, too, need 
grace-ful table mats to save our prayer at mealtime from 
becoming a matter of interest only to antiquarians? 


Religion in our legal system 


For a long time it looked as if the legal reviews of 
America’s best-known secular law schools would never 
get around to discussing, in full-length articles, the 
McCollum decision of March, 1948 (see Am., 3/5/49, 
pp. 593-5; 6/18, p. 349). By that decision the Supreme 
Court outlawed the released-time method of teaching re- 
ligion in public-school buildings. 

The June, 1949 issue of the Harvard Law Review, which 
has just appeared, has finally addressed itself to the legal 
problems involved in that decision. The article by Pro- 
fessor Arthur E. Sutherland Jr., of Cornell University’s 
School of Law, is rather legalistic but is nevertheless 
noteworthy. This learned contribution has at least one 
outstanding merit: it makes no bones about the incon- 
sistency of the Supreme Court’s position with many 
traditional practices in American political society. 

In the McCollum decision, as in the Everson bus- 
transportation case of 1947, the Court went so far as to 
declare that our Constitution forbade any government in 
the United States to “pass laws which aid. . . all re- 
ligions,” or to levy any tax, “in any amount, large or 
small,” in support of any religious activities or institu- 
tions. This sweeping and novel meaning was given to 
our fundamental law in the majority opinion written by 
Justice Black. 

Professor Sutherland reminds the Justice, a former 
captain of field artillery, that Congress has been levying 
taxes to “aid all religions” by chaplaincies in the armed 
services ever since 1791. The very same Congress which 
proposed the First Amendment appropriated the funds 
for these chaplaincies. Mr. Sutherland further reminds 
the Court that our governments have throughout our 
history accorded religious bodies the legal advantages 
of incorporation. He cites the usual catalog of state aids 
to religion which have for generations been part of our 
American way of life: Bible-reading in the public schools, 
religious reminders on coins and stamps, our annual 
Thanksgiving Day, the reprinting of copies of the Decla- 
ration of Independence with its religious political phil- 
osophy. For some reason the author fails to mention the 
salaries Congress has long paid its own chaplains. 

These are long-standing American customs in aid of 
religion. Mr. Sutherland also calls attention to more 
recent legislation of the same type: the GI bill of rights, 
under which tens of thousands of veterans had their 
tuition at religious institutions, including seminaries, 
paid by the Veterans Administration; the national School 
Lunch Act, the benefits of which are enjoyed by chil- 


dren attending parochial schools; free bus transportation 
and free secular textbooks for children attending paro- 
chial schools in some States. “To list all the Federal 
and State recognitions or subsidies of religion,” declares 
this legal scholar, “would be an endless task. ... A new 
instance appears wherever a curious searcher opens a 
new statute book.” 

The American public is not yet aware of the revolu- 
tionary reversal of American public policy towards re- 
ligion imposed on the nation by the Supreme Court. Up 
to 1947 our Constitution was interpreted to mean simply 
that all governments in this country had to deal with all 
religious groups equitably, without discrimination. No 
general embargo on public support of religion had been 
read into our law. Since 1947, however, the Court has 
ruled that all American governments must be neutral, 
not as between religious groups but as between believers 
and unbelievers. This judicial revolution has been 
launched in defiance of American constitutional history 
and in an ideological vacuum. It looks as if our legal 
minds were completely unaware of the religious roots of 
American democracy and of the assault that is being 
made upon our democracy by atheistic and materialistic 
communism. 


UN’s Jerusalem problem 


Azzam Pasha, secretary general of the Arab League, is 
puzzled. He cannot understand, he told a press conference 
at Cairo on September 22, the failure of Christians to 
support the Arabs in safeguarding the Holy Places in 
Palestine “which are held in sanctity by both Christians 
and Moslems.” 

Azzam Pasha’s puzzlement is peculiar. Surely it is 
obvious that for Jews—as well as for Christians and 
Moslems—Jerusalem is a center of intense religious in- 
terest. That is precisely why the Holy City must be re- 
moved from the realm of partisan politics. That is why 
the United Nations, the political instrument of the world 
community, made provision in its partition resolution of 
November 29, 1947 for a separate juridical status for 
Jerusalem and its environs. That is why the UN General 
Assembly established a Conciliation Commission on De- 
cember 4, 1948 instructing it (among the other duties 
prescribed) : 

To present to the fourth regular session of the Gen- 

eral Assembly [the one now in session] detailed 

proposals for a permanent international regime for 
the Jerusalem area which will provide for the maxi- 
mum local autonomy for distinctive groups consis- 
tent with the special international status of the 
Jerusalem area. 
The draft plan of the Conciliation Commission, pub- 
lished on September 13 and submitted to the General 
Assembly for debate, asserts full United Nations sover- 
eignty over Jerusalem. The UN Commissioner will be 
assisted by a mixed Jewish-Arab council with such 
powers as are delegated to it by the United Nations. 
According to the draft plan, neither Jewish nor Arab 
government offices would be allowed in the Holy City 
nor would further immigration of either side be per- 
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mitted. The proposal is an effort to define the “effective 
United Nations control” fixed by the partition decision 
of November 29, 1947. 

Such a practical removal of the future of Jerusalem 
from the sphere of Power politics drew instant condemna- 
tion from Arabs and Jews. King Abdullah of Jordan, 
whose forces hold the Old City of Jerusalem, declared 
that he will not concede a yard of Arab sovereignty. 
Moshe Sharett, Israel’s Foreign Minister, expressed him- 
self as follows: 

It is idle to disregard the fact that Jewish Jerusalem 

is today for all practical purposes and in every 

political, military, administrative, economic, social 

and cultural sense an integral part of Israel. 
Mr. Sharett is saying that the Jews have taken over Jeru- 
salem for their capital. “A good part of the government 
is already functioning in Jerusalem,” said Moshe Shapiro, 
Israel’s Minister of Immigration. “Many important de- 
partments have been transferred there,” he added, thus 
indicating further frustration of the UN Conciliation 
Commission’s efforts to maintain the status quo. 
The Conciliation Commission’s plan has now been de- 
nounced by all the political parties in Tel Aviv, including 
the Communist—a good indication that Russia will now 
oppose the internationalization that won its vote two 
years ago. 

Israel officially told the UN General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 27 that the Conciliation Commission’s proposal 
was unacceptable. Aubrey S. Eban, head of the Israeli 
delegation, again urged UN inspection and safeguarding 
of the Holy Places, a commitment as unreal as the effort 
to achieve United Nations safeguards of human rights in 
lands where the voice of the world’s conscience goes un- 
respected. 

Blocking action in this session of the Assembly would 
be a triumph of power politics on the part of Arab and 
Jew. It would be an official smothering of the united 
voice of the Christian world. Palestine holds too much 
of man’s hope to permit that to happen. 


Gullibility of a liberal 


Thomas Mann, the famous German author, who has made 
the United States his home since 1938, is definitely not 
from Missouri. When he made kis recent trip to Germany 
to participate in the Goethe celebratigns at Weimar (in 
the Soviet zone), Mr. Mann did not go in any “show me” 
mood. He went prepared to swallow anything they would 
tell him about the progress of “democracy” in the Soviet 
zone, and ready to discount even the slightest whispers of 
democracy in the Western zones. 

This partisan spirit permeates the account of his trip 
published in the New York Times Magazine (Sept. 25) 
under the title “Germany Today.” His account also serves 
as a warning to other liberals that if they can’t or don’t 
make up their minds to be anti-Communist, they will 
often talk like pro-Communists. 

Western Germany was for Mr. Mann a horror. Though 
he does admit that his view of the state of affairs is only 
“partial,” he nevertheless indulges in such crushing gen- 
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eralities as “the broad unregenerate masses have long 
since reverted to a brazen nationalism,” a current stereo- 
type denied by many of our American informants who 
have recently visited the Western zones. These Germans 
declare, says Mr. Mann, “by virtue of the experiences 
they claim to have had, that democracy has been tried 
and found wanting,” and their “claim to preferential 
sympathy, special consideration and care is unshakable 
in its arrogance.” 

In contrast to the pontifical and generalized damnation 
of Western Germany, the Eastern zone wins a quite de- 
tailed accolade. The Russian Chief of the information 
division of the Soviet Military Administration in Berlin 
told Mr. Mann that little interference by the authorities 
in the political life of the people “was necessary any 
longer,” because “popular democracy had become well- 
versed.” Mr. Mann reports this without a qualm or quali- 
fication. Because “the Government provides well for the 
intellectual workers of the Eastern zone,” Mr. Mann con- 
cludes that if Russian communism, keenly aware of the 
power of the intellect, “regiments intellectuals, keeping 
them within the bounds of dogma, that must be looked 
on as a proof of esteem.” Does Mr. Mann—himself, as 
he admits, “an intellectual entity”’—not distinguish be- 
tween “esteem” for bought intellectuals and reverence for 
free intellects? 

Again, a Dr. Wandel, president of the German Admin- 
istration for Popular Education in Berlin, “spoke of 
agrarian reform, of democratic re-education, of measures 
to promote intellectual life.’ Mr. Mann sees in this a 
“challeage of a Europe that could not be bought, that 
would no longer be the kept woman of the man with 
the money-bags.” Does Mr. Mann believe that there 
actually is democratic freedom in Eastern Germany, that 
such democracy is the hope of the world and that the 
financial aid rendered by the United States is debauching 
European democracy? 

Education in the Soviet zone, in Mr. Mann’s account, 
is accorded only rosy praise. Professors from Leipzig 
and Berlin “told with enthusiasm of the fervent zeal for 
learning shown by the new type of student now swarming 
to the universities of the Eastern zone.” The “new type 
of student” will, of course, be willy-nilly indoctrinated in 
Marxism. Praise for this is indeed hypocrisy on the part 
of Mr. Mann, who is so keen for “academic freedom” 
here in the U. S. that he joined the protests against the 
banning of the Nation from the public schools of New 
York. 

Mr. Mann says he is “non-Communist” rather than 
“anti-Communist.” He refuses to take part “in the ram- 
pant hysteria of Communist persecution,” and speaks in 
behalf of peace “in a world whose future has long since 
become unimaginable without communist traits.” No 
thinking man can be neutral about communism, as Mr. 
Mann says he is. The fact that this type of muddled 
liberalism often betrays its proponent into real pro-com- 
munism is now no longer news. It is news that a news- 
paper like the New York Times will publish such views 
as a help to understanding just what’s going on in 
Germany today. 
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What makes 
Communists tick ? 





William A. Nolan, S.J. 





Prernars THE CHIEF QUESTION which comes to 
everybody’s mind in connection with Communists and 
Communist sympathizers is this: just what makes these 
people act the way they do? What are their motives, their 
reasons for such strange conduct? In a word, why do 
people go communist, especially in the United States? 

You can go a long way towards finding the answer 
to this question by reading the personal accounts of 
those who have had courage and sense enough to break 
away. This article will attempt to classify the motives 
assigned in many of these accounts, as well as those which 
were learned from numerous interviews. 

For our purposes, Communists and Communist sym- 
pathizers may be taken together, since the motivation in 
both cases is similar. The Party faithful will probably 
have stronger and more numerous motives for acting 
the way they do. But the reasons which drive sym- 
pathizers into front organizations, while usually weaker 
in degree, are fundamentally the same in kind. 

A certain amount of overlapping occurs in these lists 
of reasons for getting mixed up with the communist 
movement. This is unavoidable. Nicely drawn distinc- 
tions which delight the logician sometimes leave little 
resemblance to reality, especially when the things to be 
classified are as elusive as human motivations. More- 
over, people seldom act for just one reason. To make 
matters even more difficult, they sometimes act from 
contradictory motives. It might be nice to have people 
do things logically. But then they would not be so inter- 
esting, nor would they present so intriguing a problem 
to the analyst. The motives listed in this article fall into 
six main groups, 

I 

More or less honest reasons why people become Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers: In the opinion of 
this writer, most of the people who get mixed up in 
the communist movement do so for more or less honest 
reasons. “More or less” is here an essential qualification 
of the word “honest.” Troubled people often take a 
short-range view of their problems. They do not think 
their actions through to their logical consequences. This 
lack of reasonable conduct is common with persons who 
become Communists or Communist sympathizers. We 
must further note that while most people who join the 
communist movement may be more or less honest in the 
beginning, they cannot remain so if they stay in the 
movement for any length of time. 

1. Desire to correct an injustice done to oneself. It 
is not dishonest to want justice and decent treatment. 
Many people were drawn into Henry Wallace’s Progres- 
sive Party in 1948 because its organizers promised relief 
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from genuine social and economic grievances. From a 
short-range point of view, the Progressive Party could 
look very honest. 

2. Desire to redress wrongs done to others. There 
will always be many ardent crusaders in the world, and 
there will always be plenty of evil for them to undo. 
Communist organizers have elaborate front organiza- 
tions for every kind of honest cause you can think of. 

3. Utopian idealism. This motive differs from the 
preceding in so far as the evil to be redressed either 
does not exist as it is conceived, or the methods chosen 
to solve it are unsound, Fortunately for the Communists, 
plenty of warm-hearted but vague-minded liberals eagerly 
wait to be herded into front organizations by competent 
Party organizers. 

4. Confused protest. People may honestly want to 
protest against the failure of the old political parties to 
get things done. In their confusion, they may turn to 
groups set up by the Communists, making grand and 
illusory promises. In Europe this tactic was sometimes 
used with dreadful effectiveness to paralyze the function- 
ing of democratic governments. This was probably the 
real purpose of the Progressive Party in the United 
States: to win enough strength to block real democratic 
action. 

5. Being useful in life. A legitimate goal of every 
normal person is to be useful in life. Unfortunately, less 
talented people are too often brushed aside in the fierce 
competition of modern society. In communist-front organ- 
izations, they will be assigned some responsible tasks. 

6. Desire for social participation. Men are not natural- 
ly hermits. They have an inborn desire to belong to 
human groups. In our country, where prejudice is com- 
mon, the Communists try to provide social participation 
for the foreign-born and for Negroes. 

7. Sentimental attachment to the Government which 
removed the Czar. This might have been a more or less 
honest motive in the early years of the Bolshevik regime, 
when its real program was not yet clearly understood. 
People who had suffered persecution under the Czar 
would naturally rejoice at his downfall. Long ago, how- 
ever, this motive ceased to be an honest one for getting 
involved in the communist movement. 

8. Opposition to Hitler. One of the most effective 
tricks which the Communist Party ever pulled was to 
make it appear that only Communists were genuinely 
interested in opposing Hitler. Many people who were 
rightfully distraught at the persecutions of the Nazis came 
to think of communist-front activities and anti-fascism as 
identical. The Communist Party applied the same tactic 
to fascism everywhere. 
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9. Absence of anti-semitism in the Soviet Union. In 
old Russia, Jews were severely persecuted. But the Bol- 
shevik leaders revised this policy and, as a result, some 
Jews were attracted to communism. (Beginning with the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact, however, and continuing with greater in- 
tensity after the war, the Soviet Government officially 
encouraged discrimination against Jews [Am. 10/1/49}. 
Today when they are stigmatized as “homeless cos- 
mopolitans” who might attempt to dominate the new 
Russian empire, this motive can no longer have the same 
attraction for them.) 

10. Absence of race prejudice in the Soviet Union. 
Race prejudice was unknown in Czarist Russia, dis- 
crimination against Jews being based upon religion. The 
Communist leaders, however, know that few Negroes 
will study the history of old Russia. They therefore think 
it is safe to pretend that not only anti-semitism, but 
also race prejudice, was abolished by the Bolshevik 
leaders. 

This concludes the list of more or less honest motives 
for joining Communist-sponsored organizations. Only a 
short-range point of view can justify their classification 
as honest. 


II 


Motives based upon excessive self-interest: Not even a 
short-range point of view can make the following list of 
motives honest. They proceed from inordinate self- 
interest. 

1. Lust for power. It is a fact that some people have 
an intense passion to dominate others. To some of these, 
satisfaction of this craving appears possible within the 
communist movement. The Party cultivates in its mem- 
bers the attitude of mind that they have a preferred right 
to reshape the destiny of the human race. Such an 
ideology intoxicates people who have contracted the fever 
for power over their fellow men. It will stimulate them 
to any sacrifice, if only they can experience the delirium 
of dominating others. This is in all probability the most 
important motive with the top command of the com- 
munist movement. Lenin wanted absolute power in an 
impersonal way—i.e., for the sake of the Party. Stalin, 
on the other hand, seems to take the Oriental despot’s 
point of view, and wants all power for his own glorifica- 
tion. 

2. Frustrated capitalism. Here we have a motive ex- 
tremely popular with the Johnny-come-lately’s, who sus- 
pect that the shortest and surest way to the top is to take 
over the entire capitalist system. College students some- 
times find the Marxist theory of private property very 
attractive—auntil they get a good job. After that, their 
vested interest makes them more cautious. 

3. Cold-blooded opportunism. This motive differs from 
the preceding one, in so far as the frustrated capitalist 
may not be aware of what force it is that drives him to 
act. He may think he is an idealist or a humanitarian. 
The cold-blooded opportunist suffers from no such 
delusions. He knows where he is going, and why. If 
Communist organizers have money to spend, or honors 
to bestow, why shouldn’t they come his way? 
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Cold-blooded opportunism has had a strong attraction 
for certain Hollywood and Broadway peeple. It is true, of 
course, that many actors and actresses are notoriously soft 
touches, whose hearts can easily be rent asunder by the 
stirring appeals of communist-front organizations. Some 
of them, also, felt ashamed at being overpaid during the 
depression, and wanted to make restitution to the Ameri- 
can public through donations to “progressive” causes. A 
larger number of theatrical people know very well, how- 
ever, that in the Soviet Union special priority is given 
to those who can promote propaganda campaigns. Since 
the Russian people have always had an extraordinary 
fondness for the dramatic presentation of ideas, the 
Soviet Government was quick to realize the value of the 
stage for propaganda purposes. Some of our Hollywood 
and Broadway people seem to feel that, come the revolu- 
tion, they will be made important commissars of propa- 
ganda, or “honored artists” of the Communist Interna- 
tional. 

4. Ambition to be esteemed outside one’s own field. 
People who are successful in one field or profession 
often dream of being a hit in another line in which they 
have no qualifications. Most people let it stop with 
dreaming. For those who like play-acting, the Com- 
munist Party may be able to arrange a committee of one 
kind or other. A successful astronomer or physicist, for 
instance, may be put on the same program with an 
actress from Hollywood or Broadway. The actress gets 
the confused idea that she has become learned, and the 
scientist is thrilled to be a movie star. All are happy, 
especially the Communists who collect the folding money. 

5. Desire to be identified with a strong international 
movement. Some people believe that their widespread 
connections would give them a favored position in an 
international organization, such as the Comintern was 
(or is). Russia, however, has long ago relinquished the 
idea of being a little wheel in the world communist move- 
ment. Today it aspires to be the controlling power in a 
great, worldwide “people’s” empire. At the present mo- 
ment, Soviet officials suspect a conflict of interests be- 
tween people with widespread connections and Russian 
expansionism. 

6. Desire to have everybody chopped down to size. 
This is a negative motive, based on the fact that the love 
of equality is more popular than the love of liberty and 
fraternity. Some people have no ambition or ability to 
get ahead; yet they hate to see others succeed. This mo- 
tive is far less common in the United States than it is in 
certain European countries, where the culture is old and 
tired and the people very cynical. 


III 


Motives related to personal disintegration: In part, this 
list repeats the preceding ones, with the emphasis here 
being placed upon emotional instability and the com- 
munist remedies for it. 

1. Neurotic restlessness. It would be a serious mistake 
to accuse everybody who joins a communist front of be- 
ing a neurotic. However, if a person remains closely 
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associated with the communist movement, especially with 
the Communist Party, for a long time, his emotional 
life is certain to become twisted. That is, he is rendered 
increasingly unfit for normal human contacts. To break 
away from this self-imposed segregation will require a 
long and painful psychological readjustment. If he is 
content to quarantine himself from normal life, then the 
Party will try to control his emotional instability and 
direct it along lines which are profitable to the USSR. 

2. Rebellion against the existing order. The Com: 
munist Party knows that certain young people crave to 
rebel against the society established by their parents and 
ancestors. These can be made to submit to heavy disci- 
pline, so long as it is not the old kind and so long as 
they think they have something to do with its making. 
This motive of rebellion is, of course, not limited to 
youth. 

3. Showing off. Some young people have an urge for 
exhibitionism which can be put to good use by Com- 
munist organizers. These can be directed to show off on 
a picket line or on a visit to our government officials. 
Communist leaders pretend to favor legislation which 
they secretly hope to defeat—housing reform, social 
security, FEPC, etc. By sending a delegation of offen- 
sive, neurotic exhibitionists to visit a Congressman or 
Assemblyman, they can satisfy the craving of youth for 
excitement and also kill good legislation, while pretend- 
ing to be in favor of it. Besides young people, others 
who have never grown up can be put to good use 
through this tactic. 

4. Vague humanitarianism. Here we come face to 
face with the fundamental belief of the muddle-headed 
liberal. He wants ever so much to do good, but has only 
the faintest idea of how to go about it. For such “soft- 
headed people,” as the Communist leaders call them, the 
Party sets up a wondrous variety of “Innocents’ Clubs.” 
Through these front organizations the fuzzy-wuzzy liber- 
als can part with no end of hard cash and do the Party 
the further service of befuddling and paralyzing many 
genuinely progressive movements. 

5. Pessimism as to the value of preserving and im- 
proving Western civilization. Such is the excuse often 
presented by “lost liberals” for their uncritical accept- 
ance of the Soviet myth. These will search out with 
an X-ray beam every little defect in our own civilization. 
The Soviet way of life, on the other hand, is approved 
without the murmur of a single weak objection. Claim- 
ing to be very rational, they rush blissfully like dumb 
moths toward the bright paradise of Soviet concentra- 
tion camps. 

6. Desire for complete regimentation. “I want some- 
body to tell me everything that I must do, and then I 
will do it,” explained one pro-communist writer. One 
day the Soviet leaders cruelly failed to give her enough 
directives. Without their “total” guidance, she erred 
dialectically, and had to be expelled from the Party. 

7. Personal reintegration through Party activity. With- 
out doubt, some unstable personalities achieve a measure 
of reintegration by absorption within the whirl of Party 
and Party-front activities. In the communist movement 








“the whole of their lives” is made over and given a 
purpose. There is one great catch to this new-found 
happiness: no longer can these people think clearly or 
freely. Finally, there comes a day for some of them 
when they must once more breathe the free, fresh air. 
This joy can be theirs again only after a long and painful 
purgation. 

8. Identification with the powerful world force, Russia. 
A timid, weak man can act bravely and boldly when he 
thinks he has a strong protector. The might of the Soviet 
giant transforms the insecurity of many Communist sym- 
pathizers, and infuses in them great vicarious power. 


IV 


Motives relating to sex: It would not be incorrect to in- 
clude these motives in the preceding list of those related 
to personal disintegration. However, popular interest in 
them may justify a separate grouping. 

1. Desire for uninhibited sex relations. This motive 
has been used as a “come-on” bait for certain types of 
people. Its use was much more common in the early 
years of the Party, especially at the time of the Young 
Communist League, than it is now. In the middle ’thir- 
ties, however, the Soviet Government began to revise its 
ideas of sexual morality, and the American Party had 
to follow suit. Today the Party officially condemns dirty 
comic books and sexy movies as signs of bourgeois 
decadence. Even in the early years of the Party, the 
appeal of uninhibited sex was less widely exploited than 
is popularly supposed. The Communist leaders know very 
well that unrestrained bohemians do not make reliable 
Comrades. Consequently, it is a motive more useful in 
the fronts than in the Party itself. 

2. Escape from the restraints of a “strict” environ- 
ment. Here we find a motive much more restrained than 
the preceding one. Its appeal is great with those who 
want to be “wild” without going too far. Certain female 
school teachers, for example, have tasted the thrills of 
“emancipation” at Marxist social affairs. Communist 
organizers of these affairs know very well that, if the 
thrill-seekers are to keep coming back, “sex freedom” 
must not degenerate into an orgy. 


V 


Motives occasionally effective among well-to-do people. 
1. Sense of guilt at having an unearned fortune. Some- 
times, rich people feel ashamed of having inherited a 
fortune which they realize they could not have earned. 
Communists have a wonderful talent for divining such 
delicate consciences. Very soon, the guilt-stricken “angel” 
is promoting “worthy” causes under neatly concealed 
communist direction. A fair number of Hollywood 
“swimming-pool proletarians” sought to ease their anxiety 
at being overpaid during the depression by contributing 
modestly to fellow-traveler anti-fascist organizations. 

2. Making a nuisance of oneself to one’s class. This 
is a variation of the tactic which the dumb boy adopts 
to get attention in school. If he cannot succeed at his 
studies, he may be able to annoy the teacher and thereby 
draw attention to himself. Now and then it has happened 
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that a scion of a great business family comes to realize 
than he cannot make good at the profession of his father. 
But if he joins up with the enemies of capitalism, he can 
attract a lot of attention to himself. 

3. Boredom, thrill-seeking. The jaded society woman 
may be looking for something different. So she tries a 
little proletarian slumming in a communist front. Next 
year, it may be yogi or yo-yo. Before she wearies of 
her “penthouse communism,” however, she will have 
parted with a heap of folding money. 

4. Desire to dominate others through the use of one’s 
fortune. Occasionally, a woman with a huge pile of 
treasure knows that she could not cut a big figure in 
man’s business world. But she can throw her weight 
around with disturbing results in the field of “progres- 
sive” causes. 

VI 
Motives related to religion: 

1. Violent hatred of all God-directed religion. This is 
diabolical rebellion, the defiant cry “I will not serve.” 
One of Lenin’s last acts was to order an intensified at- 
tack on religion. 

2. Hatred of the Catholic Church. Some people hate 
the Catholic Church so much that they are willing to take 
a chance on the one thing which, they hope, will be able 
to crush it. 

3. Thrilt of personal deification. In a vague, pantheis- 
tic way, the Communist Party becomes the material sub- 
stitute for God. And each Comrade, as part of the 
dialectically evolving force, somehow shares in its “di- 
vinity.” Being a tiny segment of this all-absorbing mate- 
rial monster provides an intensely flattering substitute 
for the old religion, which requires submission to a 
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An ERA DIED, an era only four years old, when 
President Trunian announced on September 24 that 
“within recent weeks an atomic explosion occurred in 
the USSR.” 

We Americans seem these days to read the newspapers 
as one reads the death notice of a friend suddenly gone. 
(It was indeed a cherished friend—our atomic-bomb 
monopoly). There is this difference. One reads such 
obituaries through a blur. In this case the notices them- 
selves are blurred. Never have we read fuzzier, more 
misleading, more fundamentally wrong statements than 
those uttered by our high national leaders when the news 
broke that the Soviets had exploded our monopoly. 

We sympathize with prominent people pinioned by the 
press without warning and asked for comment on this 
or that emergency. We were none the less shocked when 
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Creator outside oneself. When a Comrade believes that 
he is part of the great force which imposes Party dis- 
cipline, he can endure it more patiently. If he is not near 
the top of the organization, however, he has to be a facile 
dreamer to suppose that his share in the world force 
amounts to anything. 

4. Hunger to fill the void left by loss of the old faith. 
Attachment to the Soviet myth is often a desperate effort 
to fill the emptiness left by the abandonment of God- 
directed religion. The lost liberal wants only to be “ra- 
tional.” Yet he is starved for something to believe in. 
He ends up by making an act of faith in his own day- 
dreams—i.e., in his own illusion of what the Soviet sys- 
tem ought to be. Any resemblance to reality is purely 
coincidental. 

5. Paradise on earth. “God-directed religion promises 
‘pie in the sky, bye and bye,’ ” say the Communists. The 
materialist wants a big piece of cake with cream on top 
right now. And the comrade is sure that he will get it, 
along with strawberries and peaches, on Stalin’s happy 
collective farms. 


* * * * * * * * 


The above list of motives has been culled from the per- 
sonal accounts of people who have bought back “the 
whole of their lives” from the slavery of communist dis- 
cipline. Not all these motives, however, were operative in 
one and the same person. But the man who enters along 
this way of life, for whatever reason, moves further and 
further away from normal human existence. In the end 
he becomes encysted within the dark world of self-im- 
posed segregation. Material success may come his way, 
but he will never again enjoy the delights of a free mind. 


Now that Russia has the atom bomb, what must we 
do to be saved? Rev. Edward A. Conway, S.J., who 
has repeatedly pleaded in the pages of America for 
a sane plan of atomic control and defense, and Michael 
Amrine, until recently director of public education at 
the Brookhaven Laboratory, analyze our present dan- 
ger and the measures it demands. 


a man as respected for his perception as Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, president of Columbia University, said flatly: “I 
see no reason why a development that was anticipated 
years ago should cause any revolutionary change in our 
thinking or in our actions.” 

If there is not such a change, the land we love may 
not live through the next decade. 

We were shocked even more by the statement, ob- 
viously carefully considered, of a man most qualified to 
comment, a man whose understanding of human relations 
we have always admired—David E. Lilienthal. According 
to United Press, the AEC chairman said that this country 
must do everything necessary to “establish unquestioned 
and unmistakable leadership” in an atomic armament 
race. Mr. Lilienthal said he felt now precisely as he felt 
before he knew Russia had the bomb. He then referred 
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to a July 6 statement in which he had said that by main- 
taining that leadership we could “buy time for reason 
to prevail.” He added that “numbers and not simply the 
first atomic weapons are the crucial item.” 

It is vital for you, our reader, to join us in our search 
for the sense of that statement. What happened some- 
where in Siberia happened to you. The atom bomb is no 
longer a mysterious something we dropped on the other 
side of the world, killing some thousands of unknown Jap- 
anese. Today your very life is involved in the truth or 
falsity of statements like Likienthal’s. Foreign policy has 
become personal policy. We ask you to ask with us: 
“What actual concrete assurance does this plan of ‘atomic 
leadership’ offer me? If the U. S. travels in this direction, 
will I be safe tonight, will be I be safe tomorrow, and 
the tomorrows after that?” 

Let us see. 

Though our leaders would not admit it, the corner- 
stone of our foreign policy during the past four years 
has been our monopoly of the atomic bomb, our unique 
ability to annihilate enemy cities and citizens, without 
fear of similar retaliation. 

That monopoly now has vanished. What does Mr. 
Lilienthal say now? 

It is not really gone. Though sole possession is gone, 
proportion is still ours. You see, we still have a monopoly 
of the art of making bombs quickly. And we can keep 
ahead! The Russians can never catch up with us! 

The Russians have one bomb? We have a hundred! 
The Russians have a hundred? We'll have a thousand! 

This “atomic leadership” doctrine is fundamentally 
unsound. It is based on the same kind of assumption that 
beguiled us before. Then we said that our superiority lay 
in nuclear physics, in engineering and in dollars. A top 
U. S. atomic adviser, John M. Hancock, went about say- 
ing that the Russians wouldn’t be able to produce a bomb 
for twenty years. On September 23 we were forced to 
admit that the Russians had matched our physics and 
presumably our dollars. Now we fall back on the only 
assumption left, that they cannot match, much less sur- 
pass, our engineering. We still wish-think that the Rus- 
sians are five-thumbed boobies “who can’t repair a Ford 
car.” 

Already there is a disquieting unanimity about the 
answers being given to the question: “What do we do 
now?” The answer given is merely “Keep Ahead!” Is this 
to be the summit of our statecraft in this crisis? 

For once Mr. Lilienthal finds himself side by side with 
the Hearst press. Here is the Hearst-simplified version of 
the Lilienthal doctrine: 

The U. S. is making what amounts to TWO BOMBS 

EVERY DAY. America has an enormous jump on the 

USSR. . . . The U. S. can make the cold war even 

colder by staying ahead of the Russians. America 

had a slogan some years ago. It was: “Two ships 
for every one,” and in time its observance enabled 
her to win the greatest war in history. . . . It would 
be a good slogan to revive. It would also be good for 

America to coin a new slogan to fit these times. It 

is one which, if strictly observed, could enforce the 

peace of the world: FOUR BOMBS FOR ONE! 
Mr. Lilienthal should shiver. 





Suppose that by 1952 (remember, that was when the 
Russians were going to have bombs) we have 1,600 
bombs and the Russians have 400. Would that give us any 
actual strategic advantage over them? 

No. Why not? Because the Russians could do as much 
damage, if not more, with their 400 bombs as we could 
with our 1,600. The forty Russian cities with populations 
of 200,000 or over contain less than 10 per cent of the 
Russian people. The forty corresponding American cities 
contain 27 per cent of our population. Even if only ten 
per cent of her bombers got through in a nocturnal 
atomic blitz, Russia could wipe out our 40 major cities. 

But wouldn’t we, with our 1,600 bombs, retaliate in 
kind? We are not discussing an attack on atomically 
vulnerable Britain. We are 
talking about an attack on 
Russia, the one country 
which has spent fifteen years 
in decentralizing its econ- 
omy. Besides, Russia hap- 
pens to be a police state 
which could move millions 
of its urban population to 
dispersed points before it 
launched its own surprise at- 
tack. Then although the 
United States would have 
bombs in abundance it would 
have no target for the next night. 

“Keep Ahead” and “Four Bombs for One” are danger- 
ous and deceptive slogans. The safety-in-numbers theory 
on which they are based must be exploded before those 
slogans become fixed in the minds of Americans. We 
must beware of a new complacency based on them and 
others like them: “Our air-power is supreme: the Rus- 
sians couldn’t deliver their bombs” and “Radar and 
proximity-fused rockets will defend us.” 

Mr. Lilienthal said further that we must keep our 
atomic leadership in order to “buy time for reason to 
prevail.” Words will be our undoing unless we watch how 
they are put together into propositions and judge just 
what those propositions mean. “Buying time for reason 
to prevail” is a flashy phrase, but fallacious. 

So now we are buying time. What does that mean? 
Our barter is bombs. In this strange commerce we do not 
deliver the bombs. We hold them, nay, we increase their 
number. But we hope that by doing so we will induce 
the Russians to give us time. Time for what? Time to let 
“reason prevail.” Time, presumably, to work out amicably 
an effective system of international control. 

The time Russia gave us would be worth less to her 
every minute. Would it be in Russia’s interest to give us 
time under this, to her, dismal devaluation program? 
Would it be in her interest to give us time until, say, 
1952, when we had 1,600 bombs and she had 400? Would 
that be the time when sweet reason would prevail? It is 
more likely that by that time one country or the other 
would have lost its collective head and loosed its bombs. 





There is a limit to the fear man can stand. 
But suppose the day came when both countries had 
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reached and passed the saturation point, when each had 
enough bombs to obliterate the other. Russia, let us say, 
has 2,000 bombs, and we, according to the Hearstian Law 
of Parity, have 8,000. Is that when sweet reason is sup- 
posed to prevail? 

This whole theory is based on an untenable psycholo- 
gical assumption, that two peoples will stay sane and calm 
and reasonable in the midst of an ever-accelerating atomic 
armament race. It is also based on a completely gratuitous 
scientific assumption. We assumed that Russia could not 
build bombs until 1952. Shall we now assume that she 
cannot build them as fast as we? 

The central sobering facts about our present predica- 
ment are these: there is no safety in numbers of bombs. 
Nor is there any long-term safety in air power, in radar 
screens, in rocket interception. Science got us into this 
predicament, but science cannot save us. The Soviets will 
scorch our cities, our soil and ourselves until every stone 
and clod and bone screams out to the Geiger counter, 
unless we summon up new resources of intelligence and 
will to find a political solution of the crisis we are in. 

We have no pat solution to offer, nor are we proposing 
any particular leadership. But we are asking for real 
leadership, the best that can be found in America. With 
Senator Millikin of Colorado we say: 

I hope the national decisions which will have to be 

made will express the highest level of our national 

intelligence, our finest instincts for the preservation 
of the best in humanity, and that the execution of 
these decisions may be characterized by resolute, un- 
deviating courage. 

While the search for that real leadership proceeds, we 

might start at once on this interim program: 

1. A national act of humility, which is nothing more 


First steps 
at Strasbourg 


Robert A. Graham 








66 

T ue SEAT OF THE COUNCIL is at Strasbourg,” 
says the statute of the Council of Europe, and to the 
capital of ancient Alsace where centuries ago the sons of 
Charlemagne met to divide their inheritance Europe, went 
the delegates of the Consultative Assembly whose task was 
to try to reunite that inheritance. From August 10 to 
September 8 the delegates from the twelve member states 
met to discuss in parliamentary fashion the ways and 
means of creating “a closer unity between all like-minded 
countries of Europe.” 

The 153 representatives and their substitutes were for 
the most part members of their respective parliaments, 
belonging to all parties except the communist. Unlike 
delegates to the United Nations, they were not official 
representatives of their countries. They carried no instruc- 
tions from their governments, their parties or even from 
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than honest acknowledgement of the truth. Out of this 
humility should come caution and the spirit of compro- 
mise. Caution will counsel an end to boasting, blustering, 
bullying and blackmail. Two can play at those games, 
when both have the bomb. Caution will require more 
restraint on the part of press and radio, and more care 
on the part of official spokesmen. The spirit of compro- 
mise is needed, now that negotiations will be conducted 
by equals, in power if not in probity. 

2. Mobilization of the best physical, social and political 
scientists in America for a supreme, cooperative, national 
effort to work out a viable atomic policy. We suggest, 
for a starter, that the leading nuclear physicists be polled 
for their frank judgment on the scientific soundness of 
the UN majority plan for international control as it now 
stands—not the first American proposal, but the radically 
revised scheme approved last year. 

3. A thorough re-evaluation of the personnel that has 
been setting and executing our atomic policy. No respect- 
ing of persons, prestige or political power must prevent 
the selection of top-drawer personnel. 

4. Re-study of our entire atomic policy, both national 
and international, from the nucleus out. This would in- 
clude a searching analysis of every one of the assumptions 
and formulas and slogans which served us so badly in 
the past, and a similar analysis of the new ones already 
taking shape. 

Nothing less than revolutionary changes in our think- 
ing and in our actions is going to satisfy the American 
people, who, after all, like to sleep at night. When they 
come out of their present state of shock, they are going 
to ask for those changes. Leadership worthy of the name 
of leadership would not wait to be asked. 


Rev. Robert A. Graham, S.J., who has been studying 
conditions in Europe for the past year, covered the 
sessions of the Council of Europe for America. Father 
Graham here reports the reactions of an American 
Catholic observer to what has been hailed as the reali- 
zation of Europe’s century-long dream of regaining its 
lost unity. 


the parliaments which named them. When they spoke, 
they did so on their own responsibility. If they repre- 
sented anything at all, they represented the conscience of 
Europe. Their authority was only the collective prestige 
of prominent Europeans speaking in the name of a united 
Europe. 

There is no intention here of analyzing in detail the 
various propositions debated or adopted in the course of 
those thirty historic days. The recommendations of the 
Consultative Assembly—and they are only recommenda- 
tions—must be acted upon by the Committee of Ministers, 
the “upper-house,” so to speak, of the Council of Europe, 
comprising the twelve Foreign Ministers. This body will 
not meet until November. 

As usually happens, the Assembly sought without delay 
to increase its constitutional powers. The struggle be- 
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tween the “federalists” and the “unionists” ended in a 
compromise resolution. The Assembly went on record 
as considering that its end and object is the creation of a 
European political authority “with limited functions but 
real powers.” It was, in addition, quite appropriate that 
a movement which is essentially a reaction against threats 
to liberty should initiate steps for the protection of human 
rights by outlining proposals for a European court of hu- 
man rights. (See Comment, “Human rights at Stras- 
bourg.” Am. 9/10/49, P. 591). 

The meetings of the first European parliament ran 
smoothly amid the benign surroundings of the University 
of Strasbourg. Paul-Henri Spaak, of Belgium, ardent 
European and president of the Assembly, was justified in 
his rather conservative statement that he was now con- 
vinced that union was not only necessary but possible. 
One swallow does not make a summer, but well begun 
is half done. 

From the viewpoint of an American observer, what 
were the most significant aspects of this new experiment 
in regional international cooperation? First of all should 
be underlined the participation of strong contingents of 
the new or reorganized Christian parties of the postwar 
era, notably those from France, Italy, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. For the first time since 1939 the voice of 
Ireland was heard from the international platform. It 
goes without saying that the representatives from the 
young republic, regardless of party, were unashamed in 
their defense of Christian ideals, whatever the Continent- 
als, especially Chairman Spaak, thought about their fre- 
quent allusions to partition. In the League of Nations, 
Christian influences were feeble. This partly explains the 
general apathy of Catholics to international organization 
between the wars. 

The present-day interest and active participation of the 
new dynamic parties of Christian inspiration are an 
assurance that the reins of power will not be taken over 
entirely by politicians committed to the exclusion of 
moral and religious concepts from public life. It must 
have been something of a shock to old-line Socialists and 
Continental Liberals to hear, for example, MRP delegate 
Pierre-Henri Teitgen defend the traditional doctrine of 
natural rights. 

No communist or near-communist voices were heard 
at Strasbourg. This is another striking characteristic of 
the new European organization. When the statute speaks 
of the closer association of “like-minded countries of 
Europe,” it means to say that no Communists are wanted. 
The Council of Europe does not want to suffer from the 
same kind of ambiguity that afflicts the United Nations. 
To admit Communists as delegates from present member 
states, or to admit countries now under the Soviet yoke, 
would be a stultification of the whole spirit that animates 
the movement toward a united Europe. Some proposals 
were made to reserve empty places in tribute to countries 
now behind the Iron Curtain but which would most cer- 
tainly qualify as members of the European community 
in better times. If these proposals were not acted upon, 
it was not from lack of sympathy for the defenders of 
freedom in those countries. 


It should not be inferred from the anti-communist tenor 
of the Council of Europe that the Consultative Assembly 
suffers from no serious ideological divisions. The debates 
occasioned by the report of M. Teitgen on a European 
court of human rights laid bare momentarily but signifi- 
cantly the opposing concepts of human society that exist 
among the major groups comprising the Assembly. The 
prior rights of parents in the education of their children 
excited the fundamental opposition of Socialists and of 
many other delegates outside the Christian democratic 
camp. The right of property occasioned the opposition 
of Socialists, both British and Continental. The fact that 
both these formulations were literal quotations from the 
UN Declaration of Human Rights was not enough to 
prevent the articles, on a close vote, from being sent back 
to committee for another year. 

The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and Amer- 
ican leadership in the Atlantic Pact are proof sufficient 
that Europe’s spiritual and cultural children in the New 
World are vitally interested in her survival and revival. 
It is well known over there that the United States con- 
siders that the salvation of Europe depends on the willing- 
ness of Europeans to unite, and that it has brought strong 
pressure upon them to do so. During the course of the 
Consultative Assembly one delegate made the charge to 
this writer that some countries, notably Great Britain, are 
going through the motions of uniting Europe just to 
please the Americans. The admission of Greece and 
Turkey is attributed to American pressure. Certainly it 
is odd to find Turkey classified as a European country. 


Could Assembly President 
= w age” Spaak have let the cat out of 
¥ the bag when he said in his 
alll . final address on September 
: 8: “Gentlemen, thanks to 
your work it is possible that 
we may hope that the ef- 
fect on Washington will be 
good.”? It may be doubted 
that the effect on Washington 
or any other place in the United States will be good if the 
notion gets abroad that key members of the Council of 
Europe are merely playing at the unification of Europe 
to make Uncle Sam happy, with an eye to advantages in 
another quarter. It is up to the United States to prove that 
we consider European unity essential to world stability. 
In 1949 the attitude of the British can make or break 
the Council of Europe, just as British policy broke 
Briand’s project of union in 1930. There is something 
to be said for the traditional British reluctance to get too 
deeply involved on the Continent. At the same time it is 
only being realistic to say that European unity will remain 
where it was on the last day of the Assembly unless 
British policy changes. Neither Winston Churchill, for 
all his inspiring words on the subject, nor his political 
rivals, Hugh Dalton and Herbert Morrison, said or did 
anything at Strasbourg to indicate that Britain intends 
to change. 
But Britain is not the only object of criticism. All 
Europeans protest that we Americans show little under- 
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standing of the magnitude of the problem of unifying 
countries with leng traditions of rivalry, or at least of in- 
dependence. The Irish delegates, for example, voiced in the 
Assembly their fear of what economic union, especially, 
might mean to the small struggling industries of their 
young republic. In an interview with this writer, Irish 
delegate Eamon de Valera expressed sympathy with the 
British point of view favoring “cooperation” rather than 
“unity.” He remarked mischievously: “If I were keeping 
a diary, I would note tonight that I met a nice young 
American priest who is all for European unity but who 
is asking Europe to do things his own country is not 
prepared to do.” Perhaps this gentle rebuke can be 
passed on profitably to the readers of AMERICA. 


Let the bee be 


Frank W. Ball 








Tart BUMBLEBEE that used to haunt the clover 
blooms in the back yard is gone. And so are many of 
the honey bees you once saw flying about the morning- 
glory vines. The large bee tree in the woodland is gone, 
and the bees with it. 

A fleeting auto slapped down the large female bumble- 
bee early last spring, eliminating a nest of bees later 
in the year. Reckless spraying of insecticide got the 
bee that used to visit the morning-glory vines. And the 
lumberman took the bee tree when he denuded the wood- 
land. 

These and a dozen other casualties in the bee family 
have left us with a dearth of this insect. 

What is that to you and me? Plenty, brother, plenty. 
American agriculture depends upon the common honey 
bee for 80 per cent of its pollination. Fifty of our prin- 
cipal crops depend on the bee for fertilization. Orchard- 
ists often have to rent bees to ensure a good fruit crop. 
It takes a colony of bees per acre to pollinate the Cali- 
fornia orange crop. Two colonies per acre are needed 
in the apple orchards of New York in apple-blossom time. 
Other plants, such as cotton, alfalfa and sweet clover 
vary as to bee needs. The annual supply of 200 mil- 
lion pounds of honey is a mere by-product of this 
process of pollination. 

The number of bees we have in the United States, wild 
and hive, is variously estimated at from 6 million colonies 
(or 250 billion individual bees) down to half that many. 
Millions of bees are born in a day, and many more mil- 
lions die the same day. The idea of a bee census would 
evidently be absurd but, of a surety, the bee stork is 
losing ground. 

Enormous acreages demanding insect pollination have 
thrown too great a burden upon the honey bee in many 
sections. Also, the elimination of honey crops, such as 
alfalfa and sweet clover, in other sections has starved 
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If, on paper, the Statute of the Couneil of Europe com- 
pares unfavorably from a juridical and political point of 
view with the Charter of the United Nations, it may be 
that, in the concrete, what has actually happened at 
Strasbourg promises proportionately more for Europe 
than the UN can accomplish for the world. 

In the end Europe will be united, though it will take 
somewhat longer than Americans imagine. Meanwhile 
Austria waits at the gate, frustrated still; Germany’s time 
will come, but has not yet arrived; Switzerland continues 
solicitous for her neutrality; Spain remains ostracized; 
and Eastern Europe is still in chains. But at least a start 
has been made. If that is all that can be said for the 
moment, for Europe—and for America—it is much. 


Frank W. Ball, a machinist in the shops of the B&O 
in Barboursville, W. Va., took up writing as a hobby 
some years ago, and now finds that his hobby has blos- 
somed into something near a profession. Mr. Ball has 
contributed articles of historical and scientific interest 
to dozens of magazines and papers. 


millions of bees to death. Clean cultivation and the re- 
placing of the old rail fence with a wire one have 
destroyed the nesting places of millions of pollinating 
insects. The rapid increase of sheep ranges, with their 
vegetation trampled and eaten into the ground, has‘ sent 
millions of bees in search of greener pastures. Forest, 
brush and grass fires have destroyed bees along with their 
food-producing plants. 

All in all, the bee has taken a terrible beating from 
the modern march of agriculture. The scales between 
plants and pollinating insects are at present badly out of 
balance. 

Among the fruits dependent largely upon the bee for 
pollination are the apple, blackberry, pear, cherry, plum, 
cranberry, grape, strawberry and watermelon. Alfalfa, 
the clovers, buckwheat, cotton, onions and cucumbers as 
well need this valuable insect. 

The bee is the only insect man has ever been able to 
bring under his control. Further, it is the only one that 
visits but one species of flower on any given field trip. 
Thus it does not pollinate promiscuously as do other 
insects. 

In view of all this, the beekeeper is rendering a serv- 
ice to agriculture for which he is not paid. The cheap 
price of honey often causes him to go out of business. 
Often, also, his bees have been slaughtered from insecti- 
cides in the hands of the very man he has been benefit- 
ting. 

There is no floating population of beekeepers hunting 
work. It takes years to master the occupation properly, 
and not everyone can do it then. Beekeepers in reality 
are born. Only certain people have the proper tempera- 
ment for beekeepers. The bee is choosey about a master. 

Moral: Be kind to the bee or get ready to eat fish and 
oysters during your later years. Their existence doesn’t 
depend upon fertilization by bees. 
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Sholem Asch vs. 
Christian tradition 


Harold C. Gardiner 








Two religious books have recently made quite a stir, but 
the stir they have made is as nothing to the furor a third 
book will make. The furor will be perhaps sixty per cent 
cheers and forty per cent groans, but the book is going 
to be a headliner. The first two books are Why Jesus 
Died, by Pierre van Paassen, and The Man from Naza- 
reth, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. The third is Mary, by 
Sholem Asch (published Oct. 7). All three have one trait 
in common, and that is their disregard for thousands of 
years of authentic Christian tradition. 

The two books on Christ are the more reprehensible 
in this defect. Both are by ministers of religion, men who 
are presumably theological experts and at least acquainted 
with the main trends in biblical scholarship. Yet both 
men, in their flat denial of the divinity of Christ, in their 
open doubts of the virgin birth, of the resurrection, 
manifest an utterly unscholarly and partisan ignorance 
of, or at least disregard for, the centuries of biblical 
scholarship which have critically established these points 
of doctrine. We cannot demand that Mr. van Paassen or 
Mr. Fosdick believe in the divinity of Christ (faith is a 
gift that may not yet have been proffered them); we 
may even respect the earnestness that impels them to 
attack that belief. But we cannot credit the objectivity 
and impartiality of studies which blandly ignore the tre- 
mendous scholarship that supports doctrines contrary to 
their own. If neither of these authors knows such a 
Catholic classic, for example, as Felder’s Christ and the 
Critics, then he has no claim to offer a critical appraisal 
of Christ that deserves respect. 

Sholem Asch presents another problem. He is not a 
professional theologian, though he knows more of Jewish 
customs and traditions than either Van Paassen or Fos- 
dick. Hence we cannot hold him to as strict a scientific 
accounting. In Mary he is writing a fictionalized account 
of the life of the mother of Christ, and as a noveltist he 
must have a certain leeway. He must be allowed to sup- 
ply conversations, to expand events. But the leeway 
must not be so wide as to bypass almost the whole of 
Christian tradition from the days of the early convert 
Jews to today. Again, we cannot demand that Mr. Asch 
believe what Catholics believe of the Blessed Virgin. 
But he ignores that two-thousand-year belief at the ex- 
pense of producing a picture that is inadequate, mislead- 
ing, false and one-sided. 

It would be another question if Asch were saying: 
“Look, the Christian tradition about Mary has been 
wrong. I have some facts to prove that and, on the 
basis of those facts, I’m going to paint another picture.” 
If that were what he were saying, then we would listen 
quietly to his facts and view his new picture in the light 
of the facts. But Asch works as though there never had 
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been a Christian picture of Our Lady. Working on that 
assumption, he gives us a Mary who may be his own lov- 
ing and even brilliant creation, but who is not the Mary 
of the Gospels, of history, of Christian tradition from 
the beginning or of Catholic belief today. 

Asch’s Mary of Nazareth is early in life a visionary, 
and her young years in the Temple service are spent in 
the company of religious ecstatics. She early begins to 
hope that she will be chosen mother of the promised Mes- 
siah. The annunciation, which strikes fear to Mary’s 
heart, does result in her conceiving virginally, but her 
marriage to Joseph takes place only when shame has 
come to both of them by his admission that he was 
responsible for her being with child. She is, in addition, 
the mother of five more sons. As the Boy grows up, Mary 
sins many times in thought by rebelling against God’s 
will that the Messiah must suffer and die. She goes 
through agonies of indecision before she bows to the 
“universal motherhood” God demands of her. During 
and after the crucifixion, she becomes a broken old 
woman. 

This is but a sketchy outline of the picture of Mary 
that Asch paints. In addition, Christ, who naturally bulks 
almost as large in the story, is not the Christ of the Gos- 
pel accounts. He does not know who He is. For a long 
time He thinks He is the natural son of Joseph. That He 
is the Messiah dawns on Him slowly. He wept, “if he 
felt that anything stood between him and his Father in 
Heaven.” And so on. 

Notice that I am not here criticizing Asch’s Mary for 
being wrong on matters that are Catholic dogma. It is 
wrong in that way! Indeed, after the parade of similar 
dogmatic errors in The Nazarene and The Apostle, it was 
a foregone conclusion that Asch would still be equally 
wrong in Mary. But granting that the Church’s teaching 
is not acknowledged by Asch, I still fail to see what he 
thought he had to gain, in a literary sense, by simply 
closing his eyes to the beauty of the traditional teach- 
ings about Our Lady. 

The earlier visionary experiences Asch attributes to 
Mary and her secretly nourished hopes that she would be 
the mother of the Messiah rob her of the beautifully limpid 
humility, of the superb poise of a holiness so profound that 
it stands with utter simplicity before God, not reflecting 
on its own deserts, merits and attractiveness. The doubts, 
the agonies of soul Asch ascribes to Mary ruin the mag- 
nificent fortitude of her clear-eyed, all-encompassing ac- 
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ceptance, from the very beginning, of all the sorrows the 
Son of Man would undergo. 

And what does the “fact” that she had five sons in 
addition to Christ add to the story or to the character of 
Mary? Nothing. Rather, it detracts from the intimate, 
single-hearted union of Mary with her Son which is the 
key to all her life. In addition, the attitude of Joseph 
toward his wife is such, even as Asch depicts it, as to 
make a natural motherhood for Mary a psychological 
improbability, to'say the ‘least. 

Nor has Christ been made a more deeply realized 
literary figure by ignoring what the tradition of the ages 
has said of Him. The late realization Asch grants Him 
of His messianic office negates entirely the tremendously 
dramatic pathos that is inherent in His knowledge, as 
a boy, as an infant in arms, of the precise, complete and 
lovingly embraced sorrows and passion by which He 
would atone for the sins of the world, which He also 
knew from the first instant in all their breadth and depth 
and horror. 

These venerable and lovely traditions (remember | 
am not asking that Asch acknowledge them for the 
dogmas they are, or from which they spring) are pregnant 
with mysteries, no doubt. As such, they are hardly tract- 
able enough for a novelist’s treatment. But he will ignore 
them and their attendant mysteries only to wipe away 
their haunting poignancy, only to suggest that there are 
no mysteries. 

Perhaps that is not quite fair to Asch. For what makes 
this book really pathetic in what it misses are the several 
salient points in the tradition which it clearly grasps. For 
Asch, Christ is the Messiah. He is born of a virgin; He per- 
forms real and indubitable miracles; He rises from Good 
Friday’s tomb. The novel fairly cries out on every page to 
its author: “Having gone so far, why don’t you go all 
the way? What you are missing is enough to move to 
tears a reader who knows what the tradition of the 
centuries says about Christ and His mother, even though 
he may not believe it all as religious truth.” It is a shame 
that Asch did not hear, or perhaps brushed aside, such a 
sound critical admonition as he wrote. 

Don’t mistake me. | believe that Asch wrote this book 
in all reverence. I maintain this though some correspon- 
dents in the past have chided me for giving him too 
much credit on this score. Mary is eloquent at times 
with a spirit of true awe and reverence for Almighty God, 
for the beauty of the Sabbath rest, for the pellucid truth 
of Christ’s teaching. But it is a reverence which, what- 
ever its sincerity, is truncated when its object is Mary 
and Her Son. And it is truncated because Asch has ap- 
parently never heard of—or, if he has heard, choses to 
ignore—what his early fellow Jews, countless documents, 
the living voice of the Church and the inner convinced 
love of millions of Christians have said and thought about 
Mary and Christ. 

Such a wholesale blotting-out of tradition may simplify 
an historical novelist’s task (and, more culpably, the 
task of professed theological scholars), but it is a certain 
guarantee that the historical novel will be at least inade- 
quate. Inadequacy will always skimp our picture of the 
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earthly life of Mary and her Son, until the day we see 
them face to face and need no pictures. But that Asch 
failed of a greater adequacy so easily within his grasp— 
that is what makes Mary so pathetically tragic a failure. 


A chorus from Oedipus Rex 
Let me be reverent in the ways of right, , 
Lowly the paths I journey on; 
Let all my words and actions keep 
The laws of the pure universe, 
From highest heaven handed down: 
For heaven is their bright nurse, 
Those generations of the realms of light. 
Ah, never of mortal kind were they begot, 
Nor are they slaves of memory, lost in sleep; 
Their Father is greater than time, and ages not. 


The tyrant is a child of Pride 

Who drinks from his great sickening cup 
Recklessness and vanity, 

Until from his high crest headlong 

He plummets to the dust of hope: 

That strong man is not strong. 

But let no fair ambition be denied; 

May God protect the wrestler for the state 

In government, in comely policy, 

Who will fear God, and on His ordinance wait. 


Haughtiness and the high hand of disdain 
Tempt and outrage God’s holy law; 

And any mortal who dares hold 

No supernatural power in awe 

Will be caught up in a net of pain: 

The price for which his levity is sold. 

Let each man take due earnings, then, 
And keep his hands from holy things, 
And from blasphemy stand apart— 

Else the crackling blast of heaven 

Blows on his head, and on his desperate heart; 
Though fools will honor impious men, 
In their cities no tragic poet sings. 


Shall we lose faith in Delphi’s obscurities, 

We who have heard the world’s core 

Discredited, and the sacred wood 

Of Zeus at Elis praised no more? 

The deeds and the strange prophecies 

Must make a pattern yet to be understood. 

Zeus, if indeed you are lord of all, 

Throned in light over night and day, 

Mirror this in your endless mind: 

Our masters call the oracle 

Words on the wind, and the Delphic vision blind! 

Their hearts no longer know Apollo, 

And reverence for the gods has died away. 
RoBerT F1tzGERALD and DupLey Fitts 


(From a translation of the play to be published October 
13 by Harcourt, Brace) 
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Irish-Americans not ala Farrell 
DAYS BEYOND RECALL. 








By Roger B. Dooley. Bruce. 350p. 
$3.50 


Roger Dooley’s novel is a story of Buf- 
falo between the turn of the century 
and the year 1919 and of the lower- 
middle-class Irish Americans of that 
city and that time who were then be- 
coming aware of their hyphen-status. 
It is a completely honest account, so 
far as one can judge, and it is remark- 
able because Mr. Dooley, who was born 
in the 1920’s and could not know the 
period at first hand, describes it with 
such sympathy and insight. The gen- 
eration immediately before his own is 
the great challenge to any novelist’s 
imagination. 

You could almost say that this is the 
novel which Mr. James Farrell, the 
Wabash Avenue Chekov, might have 
written if his head had been strong 
enough to withstand the currents of his 
age. Mr. Farrell never did write as 
well as Mr. Dooley, but he has a cer- 
tain primitive drive which makes him 
a greater novelist. Young Mr. Dooley 
happens to be a more honest one. He is 
also a more complete reporter than Mc- 
Sorley or Sylvester or those others who 
have tried to tell part of the Irish story 
in contemporary America. 

In this tangled chronicle of the Shan- 
ahans, Crowleys, O’Farrells, Kilcoynes 
and Fitzmahons of Buffalo, the author 
is not working out a thesis. This is not 
a phony Lower Depths, nor is it a stern 
morality. The characters are not mere- 
ly types, although they are all recogniz- 
able and some come off more success- 
fully than others. Neither are they the 
spun-sugar creations we associate with 
a kind of Catholic fiction. Mr. Dooley 
has set them down much as they are, or 
were. The turncoats, fallen women, 
ward politicians and snobs are here, set 
down candidly and without heat. So 
are the unintellectual young men and 
women who turn to teaching as a safe 
refuge and a mark of caste. Mixed in 
with these, as inextricably as life mixes 
them, are warm and decent people by 
the dozen, in whom strength and weak- 
ness and the prejudice of their environ- 
ment do constant battle. 

Roger Dooley has got it all in. If 
he has not always put it down with 
complete clarity, or completely out- 
lined his minor characters; if the read- 
er is caught at times in the web of 
cross-relationships and has to refer too 
often to the list of persons in the front 
of the book, that is the fault of inex- 
perience, 

No inquisitive youngster in an Irish 
family can fail to satisfy his ache for 
the past, if he will keep his ears open. 
There is always a near relative at hand 
with the gift of total recall. In Mr. 


Dooley’s case I am tempted to suggest, 
on the evidence of the warmth and in- 
sight, that there has been very little in- 
vention; that the relative was a very 
dear one and that he has remembered 
it all and written it pretty much as it 
happened. 

A family chronicle of this type usual- 
ly begets a sequel, and for once I find 
myself looking forward to the next in- 
stalment, and not only because the 
author is maturing rapidly as a novelist. 
There is a story to be written, and long 
overdue, about Irish Americans as 
Americans. On the evidence of the 
present work, here is the man to do it. 
After all, the Irish have been in this 
country a long time. The first great 
Celtic migration of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was scattered and almost complete- 
ly absorbed by the dominant majority, 
and their descendants now claim to be 
Scotch-Irish, a term that would need 
some explaining even in Ulster. 

However, the next great wave be- 
tween 1800 and 1848 was the definitive 
one, so far as Irish communities in the 
United States are concerned. Descend- 
ants of that migration are at least 
fourth-generation Americans, which 
means that they are more American 
than anything else. The popular liter- 
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ary conception of American Irishmen as 
ten years or one generation removed 
from a Connemara bog is the last, ling- 
ering note of the clay-pipe tradition. 
Implicit in it is the refusal of the 
Anglo-Saxon and German quotients to 
grant the Irish the old-settler status 
which is theirs by right. 

Critics in this tradition will ac- 
cept the Farrell presentation of sordid, 
superstitious, translated peasants as 
realism, but they will shrug off a more 
honest picture. Novelists of Mr. Doo- 
ley’s generation, as far removed from 
Farrell as they are from Chauncey Ol- 
cott, may by extreme patience and in- 
sistence set the picture right. Dooley 
has already shown us the transition 
period. If he can give us as dispassion- 
ate and candid a picture of the latter- 
day American of Irish stock shrugging 
off his hyphen, if he will show us his 
occasional backsliding as well as his 
durable virtues, he will have done some- 
thing. Water O’HEARN 





More than restoring man 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 








By Hans Kohn. Macmillan. 242p. $2.50 


Dr. Hans Kohn’s “balance sheet” of the 
last fifty years is an attempt on the part 
of an historian to evaluate contempo- 
rary events in the light of past history. 
“Seeing things in perspective,” he 
writes, “will rid people of the panic 
created by the atomic war of nerves.” 

The first half of the present century 
is thrown against the background of 
the eighteenth and ninteenth centuries. 
The French Revolution saw the culmi- 
nation of the gradual enthronement of 
human reason and saith in the indi- 
vidual which had started with Descar- 
tes. The natural-right theory of equal- 
ity, of the brotherhood of peoples in a 
universal order of justice, gave promise 
of even greater achievements in the 
nineteenth century. 

By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, the steady progress in 
the direction of individual liberty and 
humanitarian morality came to an 
abrupt halt. Beginning with the Revolu- 
tions of 1848 and the establishment of 
Napoleon III’s empire in 1852, the two 
new mass forces of socialism and na- 
tionalism steadily outweighed and un- 
dermined the earlier liberal pattern of 
cooperation, tolerance and the “open 
society.” Common human values and 
individual independence were replaced 
by national or class rights. Class and 
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blood, interests of the group were pro- 
claimed to be stronger than reason; 
the right of the thinking individual was 
submerged in time by the totalitarian 
claim to absoluteness. 

Dr. Kohn describes this gradual de- 
terioration with patience and unusual 
clarity. Few will disagree with his con- 
tention that the debasement of eight- 
eenth-century liberalism resulted in 
the “cult of force,” the emphasis on 
struggle for power which characterized 
the late nineteenth century and paved 
the way for fascism and communism. 
Undoubtedly, nothing is more charac- 
teristic of modern times than the de- 
personalization of man, the absorption 
of the individual by mass action and 
the exaltation of the “superman.” 

Unfortunately, however, Dr. Kohn’s 
plea for the preservation of liberty is 
based on nothing beyond man and hu- 
man reason. Modern man, for him, is 
still the builder of humanity’s future, 
possessing “no other dignity or demand 
for respect than the decisive one of 
being human.” Like his eighteenth- 
century prototype, he need not look to 
heaven or regulate his life in view of 
a life beyond. This bland reversion to 
humanism mars an otherwise skillful 
analysis of modern times. Dr. Kohn 
fails to see—or even suspect—that the 
individual liberty which he holds so 
sacred is based not on man but on God. 
Pius XII reminded us of this funda- 
mental truth just recently in an addrese 
to a group of Swiss Catholics. “Only 











in God is man free,” he warned. Our 
modern task is not that of restoring 
man, as Dr. Kohn would have us do, 
but of restoring God, to the center of 
society. 

The book includes an excellent chap- 
ter on Russia, which in itself deserves 
to be read by all who would understand 
the complexities of the Soviet Union. 
Dr. Kohn points out that the Soviet 
claim to superiority over the West has 
strong historical roots. Before the be- 
ginning of modern times, Russian Or- 
thodoxy, though a product of Russia’s 
contact with Byzantium, became con- 
vinced that it alone preserved the true 
faith. To the Russians, the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 was due to the abdi- 
cation of the Byzantines to the Latin 
infidels at the Council of Florence. 
Moscow became the “new and third 
Rome” whose sacred mission was to 
protect the true faith from defilement 
from without. Russia became a closed 
society, scornful of the infidel world 
outside. 

Now, in our own day, communist 
Russia has again become suspicious and 
exclusive, confident that she “alone is 
the bearer of the true religion and the 
only good secial order.” “World revo- 
lutionary communism,” says Dr. Kohn, 
“has fused with Russian messianic na- 
tionalism.” One wishes that the rest of 
this book measured up to the brilliance 
of the author’s analysis of the Russians. 


C. P. BruDERLE 
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ALL IN ONE 1000 PAGE VOLUME 


A BOOK YOU WILL TREASURE FOR YOUR ENTIRE LIFE 


The best Catholic 
writings of the ages 


Key distinction 


THE METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By Max Weber. Translated by E. Shils 
and H. Finch. Free Press (Glencoe, 
Ill.). 188p. $3.50 


Science is an international endeavor, 
but linguistic barriers divide it into na- 
tional compartments. In each of these, 
efforts to pierce into the unknown or 
to improve the understanding of the 
known are made almost independently. 
The result is often duplication of re- 
search and the repetition of errors al- 
ready recognized and corrected else- 
where. 

This is why good translations of out- 
standing works of foreign scholars are 
so important. The work of Max Weber, 
the greatest German sociologist of the 
twentieth century, is now being made 
available to American readers. From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology ap- 
peared in 1946. Max Weber: The 
Theory of Social and Economic Or- 
ganization came out the next year. His 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism was translated years ago. 

The volume under review reproduces 
three essays on methodology which 
Weber wrote between 1903 and 1917. 
For two reasons his methodology is of 
great interest. First, Weber belongs 
to the rather small number of sociolo- 
gists who are acutely conscious of the 
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HE ESSENCE of the Catholic spirit and the 

Catholic tradition ...as expressed in the 
writings of its great scholars, poets, saints, and 
martyrs in every age. Almost 1,000 pages, includ- 
ing works by St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Dante, Petrarch, Villon, Chaucer, More, Eras- 
mus, Pascal, Newman, Claudel, Belloc, Chester- 
ton, Undset, Peguy, and Pope Pius XII. THE 
WISDOM OF CATHOLICISM bears the Imprimatur of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Toronto. 





methods of research they are using, or 
professing to use. Secondly, together 
with his French contemporary, Emile 
Durkheim, he made a real advance to- 
wards understanding the role ef “val- 
ues,” i.e., the things in social life for 
which people have a high regard, both 
in the social process and in the sciences 
studying social processes. 

Weber’s methodology centers around 
the distinction between “empirical 
knowledge,” or what can be learned 
from ordinary observation of the way 
men behave, and “value-judgments,” or 
the reasons why men should behave in 
certain ways. From a statement about 
the way men actually behave one can 
never derive a statement about the way 
they ought to behave, i.e., a value-judg- 
ment. The best an empirical scientist 
can do is to formulate technical rules 
showing what must be done if any spe- 
cific goal, chosen on the basis of 
value-judgments, is to be attained. To 
go further and ascertain the validity 
of value-judgments one has to transcend 
the boundaries of empirical science and 
move into the realm of philosophical 
disciplines. Everyone knows that a 
great many sociologists make no pre- 
tense of observing Weber’s distinction 
between “empirical knowledge” and 
“value-judgments.” 

The social sciences do not formulate 
value-judgments, but they do study 
social phenomena relevant to them. In 
America we are familiar with the con- 
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cept of the “general welfare” for exam- 
ple. What the “general welfare” consists 
in is a value-judgment. The social sci- 
ences naturally study forms of social 
organization and disorganization which 
are relevant to that value-judgment. 
This is their real subject matter: in 
Weber’s opinion, culture is defined as 
that which is value-relevant. 

One of the methodological instru- 
ments for which Weber is famous is 
what he called the “ideal type.” He 
never quite succeeded in making his 
construction of the “ideal type” clear. 
Perhaps he should have used the term 
“pure type.” What he meant was the 
use of such concepts as “economic 
man,” “bureaucracy,” “dictatorship” or 
“revolution.” He laid great stress, in 
his methodology, on the use of such 
abstract constructions, which he pro- 
ceeded to compare with observable real- 
ity for the purpose of achieving a 
clearer understanding of social systems 
and of the factors which caused them 
to arise. 

Weber’s identification of “culture” 
with the sum total of values is undoubt- 
edly wrong. He died about the time 
when anthropologists and sociologists 
began discovering the meaning of cul 
ture as the sum total of standardized 
and stabilized ways of thinking and 
acting. Perhaps Weber’s identification 
of culture with the sum total of values 
accounts for the relativistic flavor of his 
methodology. According to him, the 
ideal types, the most refined tools of 
social analysis, must be constructed in 
dependency on specified sets of values, 
that is, values held by specified groups. 
He was reluctant to construct concepts 
transcending individual cultures, and 
unable to formulate causal propositions 
on the abstract level. 

Despite his shortcomings and the ad- 
vances made since his death, a knowl- 
edge of Weber’s methodological views 
is indispensable to every social scien- 
tist who is eager to understand the 
fundamental premises of his science. 
This book is not, however, easy read- 
ing, because of Weber’s involved man- 
ner of thinking and writing. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 





MARY AND JOSEPH: Their Lives 
and Times 





By Denis O’Shea, C. C. Bruce. 404p. 
$3.50 


The author of Mary and Joseph must 
have spent long hours in compiling this 
book of almost 200,000 words, which he 
describes as “the only considerable doc- 
umented biography in English of Mary 
and Joseph” (p. ix). The book im- 
presses one as an extensive compen- 
dium of Jewish customs and history 
from more than one period, and is 


based on the standard works of Eders- 
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heim, the Jewish Encyclopedia and 
dictionaries of the Bible. It does not, 
however, live up to its claim to be a 
biography of Mary and Joseph. Cover- 
ing only the period before the marriage 
of the holy couple, it devotes far more 
space to the times than to the lives of 
its two subjects, and perhaps indulges 
in too much conjecture. 

In some instances the author should 
have been more discriminating in his 
use of source material, and should have 
sought brevity and relevancy in pref- 
erence to mere quantity. On this score 
digressions into Old Testament, medi- 
eval and even modern times tend to 
prejudice a reader who is looking for 
information about the persons men- 
tioned in its title, and who are therefore 
supposed to be the subject-matter of the 
book. 

Further, the treatment of the mar- 
riage of Joseph and Our Lady appears 
unsatisfactory and incomplete, since it 
does not sufficiently express what the 
Gospels indicate. The accidental cus- 
toms that are explained do not make 
clear the all-important meaning and 
purpose of this marriage. The espousal, 
for instance, is treated as a mere en- 
gagement; and the author holds that 
Mary’s pregnant condition before the 
solemnization of her marriage was a 
cause of public scandal (p. 351-3). Ac- 
tually, if this had been so, the marriage 
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would have failed to fulfill its God- 
given purpose of protecting the honor 
of Mary and Jesus. 

Again, the author’s conclusions are 
at times broader than his premises. For 
example, the apocryphal tale of Mary’s 
early life in the Temple is accepted on 
evidence that by no means proves the 
point (p. 48-50). Similarly, the appear- 
ance of the Blessed Virgin at Lourdes 
in 1858 should not have been cited as a 
means of deducing her physical appear- 
ance at Nazareth during her life on 
earth (p. 242). 

This reviewer finds fault most with 
the book’s inconsistency regarding the 
apocryphal legends. In explicit and re- 
peated terms they are called untrust- 
worthy and are ostensibly quoted only 
as historical curiosities, but parts of 
their narrative are then woven into the 
text according to the principle: “Who 
can separate the gold from the clay in 
his mining into legend?” (p. 101.) 

It is disappointing to find so much 
omitted about St. Joseph that is extant 
in reliable Catholic exegetical works. 
However, compensation for this is found 
in the attempt to reconstruct Mary’s 
early life as fully as possible. There 
can be no doubt that a reader interested 
in learning the milieu of Joseph and 
Mary will find an abundant store of 
picturesque detail in the Jewish life of 
their times. Francis L. Fimas, S. J. 
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THE CHOSEN 





By E. J. Edwards. Longmans, Green. 
280p. $3 

Here is something different —a novel 
about Catholic seminarians. Five young 
friends in New York feel the call to the 
priesthood and set off together to enter 
a Midwestern seminary. At the start 
there is an interesting sketch of the 
impact their decision makes on a gar- 
ageman, a girl friend, a rich father, a 
football coach and a devout mother. 

After entering the seminary, the 
trials and rigors of religious discipline 
take their toll of the quintet and gradu- 
ally—and for different reasons—four of 
them find the going too hard. The latter 
part of the story centers on the sole 
survivor, who himself totters on the 
brink of indecision for a long time but 
finally makes the grade and spends his 
last two years of theology in quiet de- 
termination, unshaken by the desolation 
his course brings to a lovesick girl. 

The resulting story merits only quali- 
fied praise, in spite of many good points 
—clear-cut characters, racy dialog and 
swiftly moving narrative. Excellent 
use is made of the Pieta in the chapel 
as a model for love sacrificing its best, 
and as an inspiration for perfect love 
of God. Also, the priestly ideal of total 
consecration to God for the work of 
saving souls is strongly presented. 

However, the story as a whole seems 
to give a wrong picture of seminary 
life; it is too much on the order of 
boarding-schaol-adventure stories, with 
the students’ escapades and the fac- 
ulty’s repressive measures holding too 
prominent a place. It fails, also, in lay- 
ing too much stress on hardships and 
too little on the joys and the sources of 
inspiration. The five students, as pre- 
sented, started with unusual handicaps, 
and their special problems are not 
always handled with prudence by their 
superiors. The discipline depicted is too 
much like the rigor of a military camp, 
without sufficient attention to the 
spiritual counsels that make the neces- 
sary discipline understood and _ ac- 
cepted. Further, there are not enough 
indications of intelligent cooperation 
between faculty and students in the 
difficult task of training young men for 
the lofty and exacting work of the 
priesthood. 

The story, as a result, is apt to give 
many readers a wrong impression of 
seminary life. Accordingly, a warning 
should be given to boys who feel the 
call and to those who love them that it 
is not as bad as it is painted here. Great 
variety obtains in seminaries, faculties 
and student bodies, and there is room 
for many more stories about those who 
have undertaken the high adventure of 
following Christ in the priesthood. 

WituiaM A. Down, S.J. 
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615 N. 11th on Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Regis po prema 
W. 50th Ave. ry Lowell Bivd., Denver 11, Colo. 
nous High 
5 East 84th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
Rockhurst High School 
5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4, Missouri 
St. ates High 
1076 W -Roowevalt Rd., Chicago 8, Illinois 
St. Ignotius Hi 
1911 West Som sec St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


2130 Fulton St., San Francisco 17, Cal. 
St. John's High Schoo! 
923 Jordan St., Shreveport, io. 
7 Joseph's College High Schoo! 
18th & Thompson Sts., —— 21, Pa. 
St. Louis University High 
4970 Oakland Bivd., St. tes 10, Missouri 
St. Peter's College High 
144 Grand St., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
St. Xavier High School 
635 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Scranton Preparatory School 
Wyoming Ave. at Mulberry, Scranton 3, Pa. 
Seattle Preparatory School 
2440 Interlaken Bivd., Seattle 2, Wash. 
— of Detroit High School 
Se Detroit 21, Mich. 
Xone Oo igh Schoo! 
30 West 1éth od New York 11, N.Y. 
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New and Important 


MARRIAGE 
PRELIMINARIES 


The Instruction “Sacrosanctum” 
June 29, 1941, with a Commentary 
by 
E. J. MAHONEY 


HE decree ‘‘Sacrosanctum”’ is, per- 

haps, the most important piece of 

marriage legislation in the Catholic 
Church since “Ne Temere.”’ This edi- 
tion of the decree is neatly printed side 
by side with an English version, together 
with a commentary by Canon Mahoney, 
from whom many of the clergy have long 
been accustomed to seek a solution of 
their problems. A chapter of the com- 
mentary is especially written for the 
laity to show that marriages must be 
preceded by a searching canonical inves- 
tigation, in order to prevent any violation 
of a great sacrament. $1.00 


At your bookstore or from 


NEWMAN PRESS 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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THE CREED IN SLOW MOTION 


By Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward. 238p. 
$2.50 


Monsignor Knox was probably as sur- 
prised as anyone when certain reviewers 
took his The Mass in Slow Motion se- 
verely to task last year. There were 
the customary enthusiastic notices, of 
course, but the chill in certain quarters 
demanded rational explanation. Coming 
to the rescue, some said: “Oh, it is the 
English way. You must not affect scan- 
dal at the gay approach, for this nation 
often resorts to whimsy when it is 
most deeply concerned, or in the pres- 
ence of sacred truth.” 

A good point, but not especially ad 
rem. Let the Monsignor refer to wheez- 
ing organs and cock-and-hen choirs if 
it will aid any whit in appreciating the 
silence of the Canon of the Mass. 
Where he blundered, however, was in 
discounting eucharistic history almost 
entirely, bad form even when you are 
trying to reach schoolgirls. He smiled 
tolerantly at the liturgists, saying re- 
peatedly: “I have no need of you.” That 
he could even feign not to be by avoca- 
tion what he so clearly was by office 
was a disappointment to many. In a 
word, the great corporate character of 
the Christian Sacrifice seemed to have 
passed the Monsignor by. 
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‘ TheBond of Being : 


} AN ESSAY ON ANALOCY AND 


by 
John F. Anderson 





Having delivered oneself of these ob- 
servations, ef importance to the writer 
if not the reader, the next move on 
the reviewer’s part is to scramble 
hastily back to one’s customary 
place in the Knox cheering section. 
The man is a delightful apologist, make 
no mistake. The same lucidity that 
marked In Soft Garments (Oxford con- 
ference to Catholic students), and the 
recent London Tablet series on the 
creed is present in these talks to evacu- 
ated young ladies for whom the global 
war was a species of happy fault. Al- 
though his style is effortless and con- 
versational, his appeal is always to the 
intellect. There is a solid core of dogma 
between the wealth of British slang and 
homely reference. Monsignor Knox 
never shies away from information in 
his exposition, a fact which probably 
accounts for the high degree of interest 
that his talks engender and manage so 
well to sustain. 

Starting off easily, he will bring his 
hearers along paths they might never 
otherwise travel. “Once there was a 
Greek lady named Clytaemnestra,” it 
might be, “a good sort but. with a few 
unpleasant habits, such as murdering 
her next of kin.” And before you know 
it, large chunks of the Odyssey have 
been spread out before you. It is the 
same with the Bible or sacred history. 
Previous ignorance on a point is never 
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EXISTENCE 





The idea of analogy in fundamental philosophical notions is so pervasive that misunderstanding f, 
of it and failure to apply it correctly have led to widely divergent systems. 


Ze 


¢ 
— 


4K The Bond of Being explains with considerable fullness the various uses of the term “analogy.” 
After discussing various fatal consequences that false views of analogy have engendered in meta- 
x physics, it sets forth the sound principle of analogy in philosophical thought. Me 


This is not a popular, superficial essay. Rather it is profound and comprehensive. In the end, 
metaphysical problems cannot be sidestepped, nor can they be explained away rationally, by those 
engaged in the study or teaching of philosophy. Among these persons many, upon reading this 
volume, will for the first time realize the previously ignored importance of analogy. 341 pp., $4.00 


—— 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 & 17 So. Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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considered sufficient warrant for con- 
tinuance of that ignorance. Occasionally 
the conference-master seems to presume 
too much on his listeners’ attainments. 
It is interesting to speculate on the 
connotation that “theological impor- 
tance” and “tohu and bohu” have for 
the young females of Aldenham Park, 
Bridegnorth. Things must be different 
there than they are in lower Merian 
and Upper Darby. 

Have we made it clear? Homer is up 
from his nodding. The irrepressible 
Ronnie, the master of laughing and 
grief, the disarming hammer of exe- 
getes has turned in a new series of 
themes on an ancient and _ lovable 
theme. and has got himself good marks. 
Greorrrey A. STEVENS 


Can The Cross 
Accept 
The Sword? 


CAN YOU? 


CAN THE Catholic Church and Com- 
munism co-exist in the same world? 
What are the 5 freedoms denied to the 
Church by Communism? Among the 
traditions which govern the separation 
of church and state throughout much of 
the Western civilization, what is it which 
Communism cannot accept—and why? 
Where should you stand? 

Giuseppe dalla Torre, editor-in-chief 
of L’Osservatore Romano, objectively 
analyzes these questions in the October 
issue of UNITED NATIONS WORLD. 
“The Vatican’s Conditions For Peace 
With Communism” is the clearest state- 
ment to date on this growing world-wide 
conflict . . . sure to be widely quoted in 
both the religious and secular press. 

Read it in your own issue of UNITED 
NATIONS WORLD. Fill in the coupon 
below .. . and insure that each month 
you are among those who know in ad- 
vance of the headlines the true facts of 
world affairs. Read them directly in the 
words of the men who themselves make 
the news .. . Ernest Bevin, Paul Hoffman, 
Senator Vandenberg, Nehru, Albert Ein- 
stein, Eleanor Roosevelt and a host of 
others. Act now! Put the world’s most 
quoted magazine in your own living 
room every month. Send in the coupon 
today! 


SAVE $1.00 


Special trial subscription only $3.00 for one 
year. Limited offer only. Mail today with 
money order or check. 








UNITED NATIONS WORLD, Dep.. E 
510 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
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From the Editor’s shelf 


BECAUSE OF THE LocKwoops, by Doro- 
thy Whipple (Macmillan. $3.50). Be- 
cause of the Lockwoods, the whole 
smug, disdainful lot of them, Thea 
Hunter’s life was a cold, hungry, bit- 
ter sort of existence. This class an- 
tagonism, a canker gnawing at her from 
childhood, becomes the motivation of 
her life. She does eventually bring 
about the Lockwoods’ downfall, but a 
change is worked within herself, and 
with sorrow she realizes the emptiness 
of her aims. In the opinion of reviewer 
Margaret K. Dever the author’s well- 
etched characterizations make this 
novel more than light melodrama. 


Necro STUDENTS AND THEIR COLLEGES, 
by J. Irving Scott (Meador. $2.50). Dr. 
Scott’s years in school work lead him 
to believe that many students need 
more information in selecting a college. 
He discusses the reasons for going to 
college, the qualifications for students, 
and, at greater length, gives analyses 
of all-Negro and non-segregated col- 
leges and universities, which he num- 
bers at 174. Although reviewer Ray- 
mond Bernard takes exception to the 
figure quoted as being too low (hav- 
ing learned from a recent Catholic Uni- 
versity dissertation that there are 111 
Catholic institutions alone open to 
Negroes), he believes the book to be a 
solid contribution to the field. 


Tue Necro Hanpsook: 1949, edited by 
Florence Murray (Macmillan. $5). 
This is a well-organized, detailed com- 
pilation of current facts, statistics and 
general information on the American 
Negro. Raymond Bernard, the reviewer, 
finds, however, a certain unwarranted 
emphasis on various events. The Prog- 
ressive Party gets nearly two pages de- 
spite the failure of Wallace and his 
backers to win the American Negro, 
while comparatively little notice is 
given to the great numbers of converts 
to the Catholic Church, the St. Louis 
parochial-school development, and 
Friendship House in New York. 


INHERIT THE Nicut, by Robert Christie 
(Farrar, Straus. $3) is a delightful and 
relaxing excursion into the hinterlands 
of fancy, for the author’s first novel 
spins an exciting if improbable tale of 
pursuit, the hunted fleeing to the vil- 
lage of San Cobar, hidden high in the 
Andes. It is like the coming of Satan 
into Paradise when Kurt Werden ar- 
rives and begins his evil machinations. 
How Fairyland—in the persons of Pa- 
dre José, the young lovers Pablo and 
Quita, and the indomitable Engracia— 
succeeds in expelling the evil giant 
from its borders, comprises the burden 
of the tale. A light burden, says review- 
er Kevin Sullivan, but not so light that 
the imagination will go unexercised. 
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But that you may know that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins . . . then said He to the man sick 
of the palsy ... : Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go into thy house. And he 
arose, and went into his house. And the 
multitude seeing it, feared, and glorified 
God who had given such power to men. 


“I don’t like to go to confession,” said 
Joe. 

“Neither do I,” Betty said emphati- 
cally. 


No wonder it 
won a $5,000 
Christopher 
Award! 


@ It’s the delightful tale 
of a young Irishman who 
took to dreaming the 
way other men some- 
times take to drink. A 
prize-winning novel that 
will enchant thousands 
with the warmth of its 
story and the charm of 
its telling. 

“Entirely wholesome, 
human, humorous, rich 
with poetry ... Charles 
O’Neal can create a lov- 
able character with a 
stroke of the pen.” 
—Mary O’Hara, author of 

MY FRIEND FLICKA 


THE 


ee 
Wishes 
of JAMIE McRUIN 


et ~ 


A novel by 
Z-<” CHARLES O'NEAL 


Just 
published 








“Neither do I,” said I. 

Betty smiled. 

Joe’s eyes opened wide. 

“You don’t?” he asked incredulously. 

His question was addressed to me. 

“T certainly don’t,” I told him. 

There was a silence. On Betty’s part, 
it was a sympathetic silence. On Joe’s 
part, it was shocked. 

“Why don’t you?” he asked finally. 

“Why don’t you?” I countered. 

“Well ... ” he began, and stopped, 
grinning. 

Joe, still grinning, rubbed his hands 
over his head in embarrassed fashion. 

“Well,” he said at last, “it’s pretty 
hard not to commit sins.” 

There was a further silence. 

“I mean,” he added presently, “it’s 
pretty hard for kids.” 

“For kids,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

The silence returned. This time it was 
longer. Finally I said: “I see what you 
mean. Big people ought to be too big 
to commit sins.” 

“Sure,” said Joe. “That’s why I don’t 
see why you don’t like to go to con- 
fession.. You’re as big as the priest.” 

Now the silence was the kind that 
descends when it seems impossible to 
say anything at all without saying the 
wrong thing. 

Betty came to my rescue. “But Joe!” 
she cried: “Even priests commit sins!” 

Joe looked at her. On his face was 


the peculiar tentative expression of one 
who wonders what on earth can be said 
to a person who has lost his senses. 

“Priests,” he said, and stopped. His 
voice fell, laden with pity for Betty’s 
ignorance. “Priests commit sins?” He 
shrugged and looked at me, as if to say 
that we must humor her. 

Before Betty could explode into argu- 
ment, I spoke. 

“Joe, when we’re sick, we call the 
doctor, because God sent doctors for 
our healing. But doctors get sick too, 
and must call other doctors. 

“Priests forgive sins because God 
lends them the power; but He doesn’t 
guarantee them against sinning them- 
selves. That’s why they, too, go to con- 
fession. 

“Do you see how wonderfully God 
has arranged it? We all help one 
another in this world, so that in the 
next world we can all thank one 
another.” 

Joe pondered, nodding. Presently he 
said: “But I still don’t like to go to 
confession.” 

“Neither do the rest of us,” I told 
him, “any more than we like going to 
the doctor or the dentist. Nobody likes 
to admit doing wrong. But until we do, 
we never get started doing right.” 

“Dad,” said Joe, “I'll tell you what I 
do like. I like after confession, when 
you’re clean and new.” 

Josepu A. Breic 
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Your Child Becomes 
What He Reads 


Create in him the love and habit of 
good reading. THE CATHOLIC CHIL- 
DREN'S BOOK CLUB provides a book 
a month for 4 distinct age groups of 
boys and girls from 6 to 16. Deeply 
interesting, entertaining, and inspiring 
to the young reader of each age, these 
books retail at $2 to $3. We bill you at only $1.90 per month, 
and you agree to buy four selections during the year. 


— oo oe Enroll your child today! ™ 
Catholic Children’s Book Club 
I agree to buy at least 4 selections during the year. 
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Enter this child in Group: 0 PO A B Cc 
Each month after child has accepted the , bill me for $1.90 
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GROUPS 

P Boys and Girls, 6 te 8 
A. Boys and Girls, 9 to 11 
B. Boys, 12 to 16 
C.Girls, 12 to 16 

Send a book each month 
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THE SNOZ. Durante is a comedian of 
vintage slightly later than Bobby 
Clark’s, with a line of patter as hilari- 
ous as a three-ring circus, two of the 
rings crowded with clowns and the 
third full of red-eyed monkeys. He 
came along in vaudeville, musical com- 
edy and revue with Jack Pearl, Harry 
Richman, Lou Holtz and Burns and 
Allen, all of them aces of comedy. Na- 
ture gave him a nose as huge as de 
Bergerac’s (only it curves down instead 
of tilting up) and this tremendous beak 
earned him the obvious sobriquet of 
Snozzle, or The Snoz. Too many people 
with a nose like Durante’s would con- 
sider it a deformity, at best a blemish, 
and be defeated by it, either developing 
an inferiority complex or investing their 
savings in a plastic-surgery job. Dur- 
ante converted his parrot’s beak into 
an asset, employing it along with his 
gravel voice as a source of comedy. 

While he frequently uses his nose as 
a jumping-off place for a gag, Durante’s 
success as a comedian is not solely the 
result of exploiting his physical ap- 
pearance. He is a character comedian 
who has invented a personality as orig- 
inal and sharply outlined as Charley 
McCarthy’s. As Jack Pearl’s Munchaus- 
en is the granddaddy of all liars, as Ed 
Wynn is the perfect fool, Durante is the 
slightly less than perfect Broadway 
wise guy. 

Durante is a paragon of wisdom, a 
fountain of information and a precision- 
ist in diction. He is never confused 
when confronted with his boners and 
bad guesses. He has the right answer 
to every question, and when his right 
answer turns out to be wrong—“It’s 
mutiny, that’s what it is.” When he 
strikes a false note while singing, and 
the orchestra fails to follow him off key, 
he shouts: “Stop the music.” Durante 
is never wrong. 


What may have been his valedictory 
appearance on the stage was in Jumbo, 
at the old Hippodrome about fifteen 
years ago, shortly before the historic 
showhouse was razed to make room for 
an office building or parking lot. It 
was a grand show, and two of the songs, 
Paper Moon and My Romance, are still 
favorites of radio soloists. Since Jumbo, 
Durante hasn’t been seen around much 
—in the theatre, that is. He has been 
doing all right for himself in pictures, 
however, and I hear he’s breaking into 
television. The lucky millions of the 
radio audience have been familiar with 
his husky voice for years. 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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“his fll. 
cation in (Québec 


Come to La Province de Québec 
this autumn, enjoy the blazing 


beauty of Québec’s maples, the 
clear strong autumn sunshine, the 
long, cool nights. Whether you 
come to camp in the woods, or to 
tour picturesque historic locations 
of French-Canada, you will be wel- 
comed with old time hospitality in 
comfortable inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 





For help planning your vacation, or for informa- 
tion concerning the unsurpassed industrial op- 
portunities in our province, write the Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Building, Québec 
City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City 20. 





Traymore Hore 


MIAMI BEACH 
“=~ DIRECTLY on the OCEAN at 24th 3! 





POOL AND CABANA CLUB 


Rates from $5 Double @ $4 Single 
Annex from $4 Double © $3 Single 
Private Beach @ Cocktail Lounge @ Social-Steft 


AIR COOLED by Westinghouse 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
a} 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85,0 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. oat R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My ho a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, §S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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PINKY advertises itself as “the story 
of a girl who passed for white and fell 
hopelessly, desperately in love.” The 
picture’s greatest virtue, however, lies 
not im its interracial romantic theme 
but in its universal human values. Its 
leading lady’s problem is an entirely 
un-soap-opera-like version of learning 
to face life. Against the setting of a 
small Southern town, with its Jim Crow- 
ism, its ignorance and its biased admin- 
istration of the law, is played out a 
dramatic story of compassion, honor 
and eventual justice. In the course of 
the story the educated Negro heroine 
renounces her own stultifying preju- 
dices and turns her face toward a life 
of useful service. Not only is the picture 
absorbing but, thanks to the direction 
of Elia Kazan and the writing of Philip 
Dunne and Dudley Nichols, it has a 
consistent, deeply perceptive and all- 
too-rare integrity. The performances of 
Jeanne Crain, William Lundigan, etc., 
are fine; and those of Ethel Waters as 
an unlettered laundress who is a great 
lady and Ethel Barrymore as an impov- 
erished aristocrat who is a wise and 
earthy woman are quite wonderful. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


TASK FORCE. For want of a more 
precise description, Task Force had bet- 
ter be called a cavalcade of naval avia- 
tion. Working its way by easy stages, 
it traces the gradual development of the 
carrier as a naval weapon despite the 
opposition of the muddle-headed and 
sinister political forces of the ’twenties 
and ’thirties, pauses briefly to view the 
carnage of Pearl Harbor’s sneak attack 
and finally switches to Technicolor to 
record the vindication of carrier war- 
fare at the battles of Midway and Okin- 
awa. The focal point of this capsule 
history is a sort of sea-going Lanny 
Budd (Gary Cooper) who is one of the 
original Langley pilots and thereafter 
contrives to be present at all the crucial 
moments of carrier history. The battle 
sequences are made up largely of war- 
time naval combat movies and have an 
authoritative realism next to which the 
ingenuous story of Mr. Cooper’s roman- 
tic and military adventures seems espe- 
cially childish. However, the picture ex- 
actly duplicates the formula which pro- 
duced several very popular pre-war 
films and is presented with the enthu- 
siastic blessing of the Navy Department. 
Family audiences may find in it a sig- 
nificance and an entertainment poten- 
tial which eluded this calloused observ- 
er. (Warner Bros.) 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Publications 





CEUEUEERDCODUROGEDOOOETT 

THE RACCOLTA. The Church’s official col- 
lection of all indulgenced prayers. Ejaculations 
prayers, devotions, novenas cod ty Person of 
the Holy Trinity, the Bles Virgin, the 
Angels and Saints. 700 samen tke 7°", Imit. 
Lea. boxed $4.25, 

THE PSALMS. Latin-English, with commen- 
taries, arranged for use as a prayerbook. 450 
pages, 4%’’x7’’. Imit. Lea. boxed $4.25. 


OUUEURUREAGGEERDOETERENE 

THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. By Father Le- 
sance In Latin and English for every day in 
bea "hb pases, Ay x04" C make it easy to 
8 pages "x6%"’. Cloth 00; 

Lea. $8.50; Lea. $11 a _— 
THE NEW MISSAL. ven EVERY DAY. A 
complete Father Lasance daily Missal in Eng- 
lish, with supplement of Masses for the United 
States and for special devotion, 1344 pages, 
3%’’x6’’. Imit. Lea. $5.00; Lea. $7.753 Mor. 


$10.00 

mrinniiitit 
ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL AND 
HERITAGE. A Missal by the Monks of St. 
Benedict in English and partly Latin for 
every day of the year. Brief Catechetical and 
Liturgical explanations, prayers and devotions. 
A history of the Church in each of 48 Btates 
with eo? and symbols. 1382 pages, 
4’’x6%""’. Cloth, $4.00. Imit. Lea. $6.50, 
THE nena MISSAL. A Father Lasance 
Missal in _—— for Sundays and Feast Days. 
104 pages, 3%’’x5%"’. Imit. Lea, $1.30; Lea. 
$5.00; Mor. $7.00, 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


~~ writers needed to “ee —— 
Bplonaie “opportunity to “prouk ee FREE 
Details 





fascinating writing field. May bring 
you up $5.00 per — spare time. 
Experience tanneceosa Write today 
for FREE details. NO ‘OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. X10, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo, 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — stored 
Optometrists having years of foo. nce ae at Your 
service, to give you examinations and advice. 


{GLASSES at reasonable prices. 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established 


Louis Merckling and sees 
Six aah, = staeer, Ta NEWYORK. 3 N.Y. 
(Oppos 34th Street Entrance) 
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MY FRIEND IRMA is an unadulte- 
rated slap-stick comedy. As radio fans 
already know, it deals with a young 
lady (Marie Wilson) who provokes 
mirth simply by being monumentally 
stupid. The cast of characters surround- 
ing this mental vacuum includes: her 
glib but chronically unemployed suitor 
(John Lund); an aspiring theatrical 
team (Dean Martin who sings, and 
Jerry Lewis whose brand of comedy is 
more brainless and hectic even than 
Irma’s); her sensible roommate (Diana 
Lynn) who wants to marry a million- 
aire; and the aforementioned million- 
aire (Don DeFore). What transpires in 
the way of plot complications has little 
in the way of taste or originality to 
recommend it. However, adults who en- 
joy broad humor will find an impressive 
aggregation of that. (Paramount) 


ONCE MORE MY DARLING. On the 
other end of the comedy gamut Robert 
Montgomery directs himself in a sophis- 
ticated, adult farce. The plot, which de- 
scribes the plight of a reluctant mili- 
tary policeman, duty-bound to make 
love to an unpredictable debutante 
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Special Parish Rate 


You also get a special parish discount based on the 


(Ann Blyth) in order to flush her jewel- 
thief beau, runs out of momentum half 
way through. Before the inevitable let- 
down some genuinely comic situations 
and the thoroughly professional clown- 
ing of the star, his leading lady and 
Jane Cowl in a refreshingly humorous 
mother role, go a long way toward justi- 
fying the admission price. (Universal- 
International ) Moira WALSH 
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a simple, easy way 
=~, to teach your people 


|utormation helps you give your people 


extra instruction regularly ... and 
at no cost to you. 


When you make INFORMATION available in your parish, 
you give your people extra instruction — all month, 
every month. And you run no risk because you pay 
only for copies actually used. 

Strictly on Approval 

That’s how your order goes to you each month. No 
obligation; you can raise your order, cut or cancel 
it any time. What’s more, there’s no need to return 
any unused copies; just deduct them from your bill. 


(An elderly Man steps into Bill’s taxi- 
cab, gives destination. ) 

Elderly Man (as cab starts): I like 
your city, driver. 

Bill: Thank you. You on a visit? 
Elderly Man: Well, it’s like this. Three 
months ago I put ads in newspapers 
asking is there perhaps some nice 
widow willing to marry a lonely, but 
financially comfortable widower. 

Bill: You get a heavy mail? 
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quantity used. So write today. 
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Try Information this month; see 
for yourself just how Information 
can help your people. 
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Elderly Man: Too heavy. About 4,000 
widows wrote me; 600 children wrote 
me. One child’s letter, for example, 
read: “Please marry my mommy.” | 
became the talk of my home town. I 
was ashamed to go out of my house; se 
I skipped out. 
Bill (stopping at destination): Well, 
mister, I hope you get them there 
widows off your mind. (Elderly man 
walks off. A middle-aged woman steps 
into cab.) 
Woman: Nearest police station, driver. 
Bill: Okay, ma’am. You in trouble? 
Woman: I want a person named Mrs. 
Wastel arrested. 
Bill: Where does this party live? 
Woman: I don’t know. She’s a stranger 
to me. She came to my house about 
four hours ago and said she could bring 
my dead son back to me. At first, | 
didn’t think she could! then she began 
raising my hopes. 
Bill: She did, eh? 
Woman: After a while she said: “Be- 
fore I can bring him back, I must have 
the use of $888 for half an hour.” 
Bill: What did you say? 
Woman: | said: “Why, that’s just what 
I have in the bank, $888.” She said: 
“Let’s go and get it.” At the bank, she 
said: “Now you wait here. In one half 
hour, you'll get your son and your 
money back.” 
Bill: And you don’t get neither? 
Woman: That’s right. I waited and 
waited but Mrs. Waste] didn’t come. 
Bill: Well, ma’am, here’s the station- 
house. I hope the cops can help you. 
(Woman gets out. A man steps into 
cab, tells Bill his destination.) 
Man (lighting cigarette): Well, driver, 
I just attended a very stimulating meet- 
ing. It was a group of free thinkers. 
All very intelligent fellows, very intel- 
ligent, indeed. 
Bill: Oh, yeah? 
Man: We were all agreed that religion 
is on its way out. Driver, there won't 
be any religion left by the year 2000. 
Bill: Now, won’t that be nice. Mister. 
here’s where you get out. (Man hurries 
off. Bill drives to his street-corner stand, 
tells Louie, another taximan, his ex- 
periences. ) 
Louie: People are nutty, Bill. 
Bill: Nutty is the word, Louie. Nuttiest 
of all are the dopes who try to kid 
themselves there ain’t no God. 
Louie: I’m with you on that. 
Bill: Louie, suppose I say I am just at 
a meeting, all very intelligent fellows, 
and we all agree that now Charlie Mc- — 
Carthy can get along without Edgar — 
Bergen. Who would I be kidding? 
Louie: Nobody. 4 
Bill: Well, guys who say human beings — 
can now get along without God ain’t © 
kidding nobody neither. They’re not ~ 
even kidding themselves. (Fare steps in- ~ 
to Bill’s cab. . . . Louie gets out. . . .} 
Joon A TooMey 
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